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A MAN OF SAND. 


Any man who reads the newspapers, or even 
moves about in the world a little with his eyes 
open, is continually reminded that the wheels of 
progress are kept moving onward—sometimes by 
leaps and strides and sometimes slowly and steadily, 
but always onward. Occasionally the observer 
may stop and wonder about the men who are 
the ‘‘ world movers,” the men who figuratively 
put their shoulders to the wheel of progress and 
boost it along, but frequently the works, and not 
the man, comes in for the greater share of atten- 
tion, or the man is thought of ina dim, distant 
way, as if he belonged to a species apart from the 
ordinary mortal. Noris it the world at 
large alone which frequently fails to dis- 
cover the characteristics of the men who 


ever since the company began operations. Aside 
from this sand business he constructed and oper- 
ates harbor towiog steamers, having in his list the 
Fulton, Jim T. Duffy, Jr., and Aid, while he also 
owns a complete set of dredgeboats, pumping 
boats, craneboats, and numerous other floating 
aparatus for assisting commerce in distress in this 
vicinity. With these enterprises, Capt. Duffy has 
for many years plodded along at a good gait, from 
which he has reaped a comfortable competency. 
Captain Duffy is a native of Ireland, but came 
to this country with his parents when he was only 
three years old. He received his education at 
Higginsport, Ohio, which was the home of his 
boyhood. He entered life on the river at the age of 


lands above Port Fulton, Ind., a short distance 
above Louisville and on the opposite side of the 
Ohio, where he and his family are surrounded 
with nearly every comfort that could possibly be 
thought of to make life worth living, fine fruits, 
flowers, livestock and poultry flourishing on the 
place like green bay trees. He has six children, 
three sons and three daughters. 

While Captain Duffy is well known to every 
steamboat and coal operator in and near Pittsburg, 
there are comparatively few residents of Louisville 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, so re- 
tired is he in his social relations. He is all busi- 
ness, and is always happiest when a furor of bus- 
iness is on, and he is out among it with sleeves 
rolled up, ready for the fray, no matter 
how hard itis. He is a most generous 
contributor to business functions and 





move industries, for the men themselves 
are usually so absorbed in their work that 
they fail to recognize their own greatness. 

The ‘‘world-movers’’ generally have 
some characteristic that is common to all 
but strongly developed in their instance, 
and in connection therewith there must 
usually be a fair amount of grit. “Grit” 
is a mighty small word, but it means a 
lot. There are men who are acquainted 
with the subject of this sketch, Captain 
James T. Duffy, who can tell of times 
during his career on the Ohio River, times 
of storm, when there were boats and other 
property to be looked after under difticul- 
ties and danger, when he could have stood 
safe and said ‘‘go on boys and put things 
in shape”? but it was ‘‘come on_ boys.” 
Grit of Gaptain Duffy’s kind means not 
only the physical courage and will to do 
things, but also a firmness of mind that 
makes a man hold to his purpose with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog. 

It is not a far-fetched bit of word play, 
in view of this well known characteristic, 








JAMES T. DUFFY. 


enterprises that tend to help this vicinity, 
and when charity is sought his name is 
invariably found near the top of the list. 
Though president of the Ohio River 
Sand Co., Captain Duffy is not to be found 
there, but down at the foot of Third 
street, overlooking the river, is an office 
where his towing business, etc., is con- 
ducted, on which is a modest sign that 
reads: ‘‘ J.T. Duffy.”’ This sign conveys 
but little information to the stranger 
about the man and his business, and the 
writer of this sketch feels that herein 
likewise is given but a dim idea of Capt. 
Duffy and his characteristics. In one 
sense, there is no better way to describe 
a man than to present his picture to the 
eyes of the reader, and it is by a bit of 
good fortune only that even this has been 
made possible here, for the uncommunica- 
tive and retiring disposition of the man 
about himself and his affairs is such that 
the only way to obtain material for a 
sketch of this kind is through application 
to his close friends and relatives, and this 








to class the Captain as a man of sand, 

which would make ‘him aman of sand in 

two senses of the word, for he is a pioneer in the 
sand business of Louisville, especially in connec- 
tion with dredging for sand in the Ohio River. He 
is president of the Ohio River Sand Co., which 
was organized about fifteen years ago, and marked 
the beginning of power sand-dredging from the 
river. 

Prior to the establishment of this company, 
these commodities had been taken from the river’s 
bed in times of very low water only; and the work 
then was excuted with shovel brigades, but now 
dredge boats are brought into use to such an extent 
that since there has been no trouble in filling 
contracts at any time of the year when building is 
possible, and the business has steadly increased 





fourteen, and has stayed with it faithfully, his 
energy and determination carrying him forward, 
step by step, slowly at first, but eventually sue- 
ceeding in making his services invaluable to his 
employers, and later on becoming an owner and 
operator of river craft, yet always clinging to the 
towboat idea, and never getting into the passen- 
ger steamer line further than being a stockholder 
in vessels of that type. 

Through it all he not only succeeded in placing 
his name among the most distinguished business 
men of Louisville, but has established such a repu- 
tation as a ‘‘ world mover ” that it is said there is 
nothing on earth too heavy for him tomove. He has 
a home, perched at a pleasant altitude in the high- 


same disposition has kept him from treat- 
ing these liberally in such matters. 
There are two classes of people that are difficult 
to write about—those who have been written about 
so much that it is difficult to find something new and 
true to say, and those who are soreticent that it is 
difficult to speak of their life authoritatively 
except in a general way. Captain Duffy is dis- 
tinctly a man of this class about which it is difficult 
to write. There are men on the daily newspapers 
of Louisville who have known him for years, men 
who have sought time and again to obtain from 
him a sketch of his life for publication and have 
failed, and some of these who have known him for 
many years, if they were asked to write a story 
about him, would have to answer that they did net 
know enough of his-affairs to do so. 
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CHAS. ALLIS, President. FE, H. BALL, Secretary. 


B. F. HORSTING, Jreasurer. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO. 


Leather Belting Specialists. 
‘““RELIANCE”’ 


THE PEER. 


Belts for BALL MILLS. 


Belts for TUBE MILLS. 


Belts for GRIFFIN MILLS. 
PHORM 





67-69 S. Canal Street, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
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The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons M’f’g Co. 


Builders of Complete Gypsum and Cement 
Plaster Mills, Rock Crushers, Calcining 
Kettles, Plaster Mixers, Hair Pickers, GS 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery, Power 
Transmitting Machinery of all kinds. :: 3: 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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CAPACITY, From 6 tol5 TONS PER HOUR. 


Especially built to crush fine for pulverizing machines. 
This is the largest and most powerful fine crusher built. 








THE FASTEST FINE GRINDER. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS. 


CAPACITY 4 ro ] TONS PER HOUR. 


NO SCREENS. 


Will reduce nearly any material below Quartz in hardness toa 
powder. Hundreds in use. Best of references available. 


These two machines (Rotary Crusher and 
Vertical Mill) form the most economical 
plant that can be built for reducing nearly 
any material from rocks as large as one’s 
head to 100 mesh or coarser. Complete, 
ready for belt when shipped. 
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36-INCH VERTICAL EMERY MILL. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Limestone, Lime, Gypsum, Coal, Clay, Talc, Phosphate, Shale, Cement, etc. 


a Send for our illustrated circular describing a long list of Fine Crushers and Grinders, 
including our well-known Roll Jaw Fine Crushers, which reduce the hardest rocks to ¥- 
' inch—no screens. Centrifugal Crushing Rolls having three times the capacity of 
common Rolls, Toggle Separator which screens from 44-inch to 200 mesh, etc. etc. 


 |STURTEVANT MILL CO., 


119 Clayton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 
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HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, 


32 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chilled Steel Shot 


FOR: 
Sawing and Rubbing Seastin. Freestone and Marble. 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands. 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand < < 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- 
formation regarding our “Combination Box.” 


SAMPLES AND PRICES NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. 


UPON APPLICATION. se 
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BANNER CEMENT CoO., 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BANNER BRAND OF 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT. 


Guaranteed that 90 per cent. will pass a 
ten thousand Mesh Sieve. ———— 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MASONIS TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASH GROVE 
WHITE LIME ASSOCIATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
White Lime. 


ms «i dlime® KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 














THE 


y, _ Olll0 COOPERAGE CO., 


Staves, Heading 
and Hoops. ... 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





CHARLES W. GOETZ LIME & CEMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Glenwood Lime, Banner 
Brand Louisville Cement, 
Portland Cements and 
Building Materials. 
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St. Louis, Mo, 











Have You Something to Sell? 
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Yes? Then Ask Vs 


About space right here. 
proposition that we think will interest you. 


Full Particulars Upon Application. 


Do You believe in Advertising 
as a means to that end?..... 


We have a special 
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THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 


‘g LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Publishers, 


@ E. H. DEFEBAUGH,............... President and Manager. 
GE FAVOR yoo acs coc cccccccscces cees Vice President. 
EE PU CMMI ccs pidenycadcuwccsdecedaetd’ Receun Secretary. 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests 
of the manufacturers and dealers in rock products 
and kindred lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, 
Sand, Slate, Granite, Marble, Sandstone, Grind- 
stones, Artificial Stone, Emery Stone, Quarries, 
Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phosphates, Plas- 
ter, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, Coal, 
Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 


The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 
in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better 
rofits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in the 
usiness to which it caters. With this end in view, criticism 
is courted, and all are invited to use its columns to further 
ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. The office, 
too, is at the service of the constituents of this paper; so when 
you want to buy or sell, or merely ask a question, write, and 
when you are in town, call and make it your headquarters. 


‘“* TELL EM YOU SAW IT IN RocK Propucts.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 elsewhere. 
in the Postal Union. Single copies, 10 cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be furnished on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


411 Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
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HicH wages beget good times. 
WELL burnt brick are half sold. 
Wuat is the value of an acre of stone? 


LoosE shell fish made a good building material 
once. 

Wuo can tell us where is the best market for 
high-grade silica sand? 


Any jay can work Mother Earth, but it takes a 
smart man to produce gold. 


THERE seems to be a large demand for roofing 
slate this season, and the orders are coming in 
earlier than usual. 





MAKE it a point to know yourself and your busi- 
ress—and then go and get acquainted with your 


neighbors in the same business. 
——— 

THE newspapers are waking up to the fact that 
the cement business is getting a hump on itself, 
and now they are going to call this “the cement 
age.” 

See 

THE asphalt business of the country seems to 
come in for more daily newspaper discussion than 
any other industry of like proportions in the 
country. 

or 

ENCOURAGE good road building, for it means 
more business for the stone industry, and push the 
fertilizing idea, for that means more business in 
some lines, too. 

————ae oe oe 

Tue lime people seem to be hustlers for im- 
proved methods in their business, and when some- 
thing new is spoken of they get right in line and 
investigate its merits. 

so i 

SPEAKING about the comparative merits of the 
wet or dry concrete and the arguments advanced 
on each side of the question, what is the matter 
with a “happy medium?” 





Ir is said that the largest amount of pure rock 
salt in the world lies under the province of 
Galacia, Hungary. It is estimated at 550 miles 
long, 20 miles wide and 250 ft. thick. 

ro 


As A MAN’S business grows in age, he must con- 
stantly be on the lookout for fear of too much in- 
creased expense, because so and so has been there 
some years and deserves recognition. 

oo 

Reports from down East indicate that in some 
instances granite men have been too anxious for 
street-paving business, and the price for granite 
paving blocks has suffered in consequence. 

a 

THERE is not only unexampled building activity 
in New York City this season, but the good feature 
about it is that they are using more rock and clay 
products than usual—and there are other cities 
doing the same thing. 

ro 


One of the problems of asphalt paving is that 
of patching, and in this, we are reminded of the 
old saying, “a stitch in time saves nine,” for 
prompt patching is the only thing that will save 
the reputation of an asphalt pavement. 


——_—— 


Why isn’t it a good thing to have a local organ- 
ization of all lines of building material. There’s 
nothing like bumping elbows to create good feel- 
ing, and good feeling produces better prices and 
makes more work, and more work means more 
pleasure. It isnt’ a bad beginning or a poor ending. 


titi 
_-E— 


THery are going to try a mixture of oil and shells 
for street paving down at Galveston, Tex. In- 
cidentally, it is mentioned, too, that the oil that 
will wash off from a street so paved would so 
cover the water that mosquitoes would not breed. 
We hope the experiment will prove a success, for 
a good street paving that would also prevent these 
pests would be a welcome innovation, and if they 
can only get up a scheme so that it will prevent 
flies, too, no city engineer would dare adopt any 
other kind of paving. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 








THis country has made such rapid progress in 
the way of artistic stone carving the: the experts 
from the old countries, where they hewed stone 
before this country was discovered, are surprised. 
There is no doubt but what this remarkable pro- 
gress in carving stone has been due largely to the 
use of pneumatic tools, and therein the American 
mechanical genius scores another point. 


oo 


THE demand for brick continues to be excellent, 
and it is pretty safe to say that this will be a good 
season all the way through. It is well not to be 
too ambitious, however, for too many new plants, 
and too much increased capacity in the older ones, 
may wind up with an overproduction, which, if it 
does not come this year, will catch the trade early 
next season. 

So 


THat Civic Federation, of which Senator 
Hanna is chairman, seems to have been doing 
some good work. In three months it settled seven 
strikes and prevented two strikes, which would 
have involved 250,000 people. It will be a great 
day for the industrial world when a positive means 
of preventing strikes is established, and the Civic 
Federation seems to be moving along toward that 
end. 

oo 

May is the month of strikes, and though the crop 
has not been as large as it has been in many years, 
there have been troubles in both the stone and 
brick-working industries. There are also some in- 
stances of strikes in the building trade, but even 
though some of these strikes remain unsettled at 
this writing, and that they no doubt, seriously 
hamper the points effected, still the trade, as a 
whole, does not seem to have been crippled any. 


S$ Sr re 


THERE is nothing like saving the waste wherever 
it can be done to advantage, and this applies just 
as well to saving of heat energy as to the saving 
of material. When heat from cooling kilns in 
brick, lime and cement manufacture can be saved 
by use on the front end of the process, it is money 
to do it, just the same as it is money to save the 
material. The one fact must be kept in mind at 
all times, however, that to save any waste at an 
expenditure that leaves no profit, 1s no saving, 
but is waste of energy. 


oo 


Wuat steps are the different industries in the 
rock and clay product lines taking in regard to 
being represented at the coming World’s Fair at 
St. Louis? We note a report that one cement con- 
cern proposes to build a cement building. This is 
a good scheme, and it looks like the manufacturers 
of other lines of building material should all -be 
properly represented. We will be glad to hear 
from members of the craft in all lines with ideas 
and suggestions in this matter, and the columns 
of the paper are open for the discussion of plans 
in any and all lines of the trade for a proper ex- 
hibition of products. What do you think about it? 


—-— oO COC 


A FRIEND of ours called attention to the fact that 
there was a good opening for a brick yard to start 
in an Eastern town. We knew of a man who 
wanted to start one, but wondered “how the town 
would receive him, and whether they would ap- 
preciate a man employing one hundred men, pro- 
vided he could sell brick. You know there are a 
lot of towns nowadays that are willing to promise 
a whole lot, but the new institution gets very little 
encourgement when it come to real assistance; 
and, while the ordinary manufacturer don’t want 
charity, a word of encouragement or recommenda- 
tion, or a little information now and then, helps 
mightily, and it ought to be considered by every 
good citizen as his duty to his town. 
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Ghe Interstate 
Builders’ Supply Association. 


Meets Semi-Annually. 


JOHN A. KLING, Cleveland, Ohio.................... President. 
RICHARD KIND, Toledo, Ohio...... ................ Secretary. 


Retailers Get in Line. 


The Interstate Builders’ Supply Association, of 
which John A. Kling, Cleveland, Ohio, is presi- 
cent, and Richard Kind, Toledo, Ohio, is secretary, 
is an association of retail dealers in builders’ 
supplies. All up-io-date dealers should join this 
association. Any information regarding the work- 
ings of same can be secured by writing the officers, 
who will be very glad to give you a prompt reply, 
and perkaps you would then join them. This isa 
strong organization, and has the co-operation of 
the best men in the business. You should be one 
of them. 

This organized effort of dealers and builders’ 
supplies should have a membership of at least two 
hundred. For a first-class dealer there is every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by becoming a 
member of this organization. The cost to you 
direct for dues and expense for attendance at 
meetings is very small compared with the good 
gained. You have the benefit of the co-operation 
of some of the brainiest men in the trade for better 
methods and more profit. Both mean increased 
satisfaction to come from your business. 

You should be one of them. Get in line, and 
send in your application. 


Pointers Here and There. 


In the storing of lime the retailer should never 
lose sight of the fact that it is air that injures 
lime most and every possible precaution should 
be taken to exclude it. This does not mean that 
due care should not be exercised to keep out 
moisture, but there are some retail dealers wha 
seem to think that when they have taken due step9 
to keep out moisture, built the lime house high 
and dry on a good foundation, some two or three 
feet above the ground, and put a good roof over it 
all, they have done all that is required on their 
part, and this is the point aimed at. 


Keep the Air Out of Lime. 


When limestone is burned into lime, certain 
properties are driven out, or converted, and these 
properties are not wanted. It is not necessary to 
go into the technical point about this, but it is 
enough to state the simple fact that when ex- 
posed to the air for a long enough time, lime will 
again get back some of those very objectionable 
qualities; in other words, air is the agent that 
renders lime perishable so far as its better quali- 
ties are concerned. With this knowledge fully 
impressed on the mind it should not require any 
argument to convince the retailer that lime should 
be kept from mixing with air as much as possible. 

Lime stored in a house will seal itself against 
the air to some extent if not disturbed too much. 
Say, for example, you put a carload of loose lime 
into a house. It will slack a little on top, and 
possibly slightly around the sides, but this slack- 
ing and crumbling at the top will practically seal 
the body of pile from the air; it becomes canned 
up, as it were, in a coating of its own making, 
and the least you disturb this top the better the 
lime will keep. Some men assist matters a little 
here, too, by covering the top with old bagging 
stuff, and the men who take all these little pre- 
cautions, are the ones who not only keep lime 
best, but get along best with their customers— 
and with the lime manufacturers. If there are 
any bargains going in lime, it is pretty safe to say 
that the man who cares for his lime best, and 
thus has fewer complaints to make to the manu- 
facturers, will get first chance at them. And not 
only is a man of this kind held in high esteem 
alike by customers and manufacturers, but by 
virtue of this same care to the little details of 


business, he is the man that makes the most profit 
out of his business. 


Look After the Little Details. 


Looking after the little details pays in all ends 
of the business, just as much as in looking after 
lime, though the same treatment will not hold 
good for all classes of material, nor is it always 
good to even get certain classes of material in the 
same room. Take salt, as an example, and it would 
not seem safe to store it along with lime or plaster, 
even though both were barreled, for salt is an 
inducer to dampness. It is even contended by 
some that lime and plaster should not be stored 
in the same room, but this seems to be an unsettled 
question. Still there is no question but what 
every line of material handled should be studied 
separately, and treated according to its needs, even 
though it calls for isolation from other material 
carried. 

Looking After Yourse'f. 


There are other things to be looked after in the 
retail business besides the material, and one of 
these is yourself and your actions. Do not quarrel 
with the manufacturer or wholesaler who fur- 
nishes you your supplies and do not fight with your 
competitor, for this is an age in which quarreling 
and fighting does not pay. The only way to keep 
up with the procession to-day is by being sociable 
and swapping ideas with your competitors. If 
you are having trouble with your stock and think 
the man who furnished it is at fault, take the 
matter up with him in a courteous manner, and 
he will no doubt be glad to help you solve any 
problem that is troubling you. If he won’t it 
will not pay to fuss with him, and the only thing 
to do in a case of that kind is to find another man 
to buy from. Be neighborly with your competitors 
and be particularly friendly with your customers. 
Take an interest in their affairs, at least to the 
extent of making it interesting for them to call 
on you to discuss their affairs with you. If you 
have a man on such terms with you, that when 
he has an idea in regard to building, that he 
wants to work at, he will come and figure it over 
with you, it is pretty safe to say that you will 
have no trouble selling him material. Not only 
do you make the sales sure in this way, but you 
almost invariably understand beforehand what is 
likely to be done, and therefore, are always pre- 
pared to meet the demands of your customer for 
material promptly. 


A Good Thing to Keep on Tap. 


One thing to keep on tap is plenty of informa- 
tion that will be good for your customer, and 
therefore, indirectly good for you, although you 
may not have to use the information in your own 
work. The manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
in all lines of building material make it a point 
to keep information on when, where and how to 
use the material for different purposes, and they 
embody this information in pamphlets and books 
which they are always glad to send you for the 
asking. This evidently pays them, or else they 
would not do it, and you can turn this same matter 
to account for your own good, by keeping it on 
tap. There are directions galore for the use of 
Portland cement, natural cement and for mixing 
and combining material for various purposes, and 
if you are always ready with the information de- 
sired when a prospective customer comes and 
asks questions of this kind, he will feel good over 
it and will come again. 

You should not only get stock information, but 
read all the trade papers in which you may get 
pointers, and keep posted on new things that are 
coming, and old things that are going out. Take 
the question of laths for example. The style of lath 
changes sometimes, and what may promise for a 
while to be an ideal thing, may turn out to be a 
white elephant, and, if it does, you want to know 
it before you get caught with the elephant on 
your hands, and you want to be able to post your 
customer, too, on good things that are coming, for 
he will appreciate it. 


A Pointer on Plastering. 


Speaking of plaster and laths, there is a pointer 
between the lines in the following, written by C. 
H. Ketridge, for the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man: 

“In my judgment the growing use of the hard 
wall plaster has taken away one of the chief objec- 
tions to the use of other than white pine laths, be- 
cause the shortness of the time in which it be- 
comes thoroughly dry diminishes the chance of 
what they call “staining” the wall. What there 
is in the wood that stains must become moistened 
before it can work through the plaster, and there 
is not much chance for this to occur in this kind 
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of a plastered wall. Some of the nicest, cleanest 
looking laths I have seen for a long time was a 
lot of basswood laths that one of the dealers here 
got last summer, and yet he found it the hardest 
kind of work to get the contracting plasterers 
to try them. They would take the poorest of the 
pine laths in preference, because they were afraid 
that when they became wet it would cause them to 
warp and twist and thus produce breaks in the 
wall. Finally he got tired of holding them at a 
price which gave him a margin of profit, and so, 
by offering them at cost, he at length got rid of 
them. What was done with them? Why, they 
went on the wall, of course. A few cents differ- 
ence on a thousand lessened the risk of what was 
an objection, - 


‘‘Methods of Doing Business,”’ 


[A paper read by President Jno. A. Kling, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Builders’ Supply Association.] 

If present indications do not belie the true trend 
of things, much will be required of the successful 
business man of the future. With the combination 
of capital already in force and those which will 
be formed in the future, the opportunities for 
success will be materially lessened. 

“Success,” according to Webster, “is to have 
accomplished what is wished or desired.” The 
word, however, is more often used to express the 
fact of being prosperous or having made gain. It 
is in this sense that we look upon the word as 
placed in our subject. 

Without a doubt, the requirements of to-day will 
to a great extent, be the requirements of the 
future. Foremost among these is a thorough 
knowledge of the particular line in which one en- 
gages. It is not enough to know the main facts 
only (trusting to others to help out), for often 
the smaller details are the most perplexing and 
the ones upon which success depends. 

A healthy mind and body will be absolutely 
necessary, as one will have to be untiring in his 
efforts to forge ahead, striving always to gain the 
vantage point, and when that is accomplished, new 
fields to conquer must be sought. 

There will be no opportunities for spasmodic 
efforts or rest, as his competitor will at all times 
be ready to wrest his laurels from him, should 
the opportunity present. 

Good and ready judgment will be essential, as 
often important matters will reauire instantane- 
ous action, and any indecision may be disastrous. 
Firmness is necessary, but it must not take the 
form of stubbornness, as often a little bending 
will be advantageous. 

Important factors in business are close collec- 
tions and prompt settlement of your own ac- 
counts. Local associations to regulate and main- 
tain reasonable and legitimate profits. Selecting 
one’s corps of assistants with reference to their 
capabilities or adaptation to the work, as he will 
have to depend upon them to carry out the details 
of his plant. 

The actual cost of the material manufactured 
or handled must be known to him and the selling 
price must in all instances be governed by the cost, 
and at no time by what his salesman or competitor 
says or does. He must be a careful purchaser, and, 
if possible, have on hand just what his trade de- 
sires. Much depends on this, for promptness in 
filling orders is very essential. All dead stock 
should be disposed of as soon as possible, as it 
is detrimental to success. 

Foresight will be necessary, as every step for- 
ward will have to be clearly understood before 
it is made. The matter must be gone over care- 
fully, and all circumstances and conditions con- 
sidered. Economy must be practiced, but it must 
be along the right line. The cost is often increased 
by waste, and to keep the cost as low as possible, 
waste must be reduced to the minimum. The 
waste of the past is the profit of to-day. 

As success is impossible without a thorough 
knowledge of what is being accomplished, the 
adoption of a simple, safe and intelligent system 
of accounting, and the adaptation of that system 
to the particular business is absolutely necessary. 
Without good, clear records, every business man 
is more or less at sea. 

A successful business man must not only ac- 
quaint himself with the characteristics of his cus- 
tomers and employes, but must use tact in turning 
this knowledge to his advantage at every oppor- 
tunity. 

By cultivating the friendship of his competitors 
and working in harmony with them, he will les- 
sen his labors and make business less irksome. 
The man who is able to manage large centralized 
interests will be recognized, and his methods of 
doing business will receive the support that is 
necessary from employes and associates. 
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Are Grinding Fine. 


Utica Cement Manufacturing Co., Utica, Il.— 
Business conditions in our line in this territory 
are very good, and the prospects for the current 
year are favorable indeed. As to the additional im- 
provements in our plant, would say that we have, 
during the past winter, entirely remodeled our 
plant, and are now grinding all our product with 
the latest improved comminuters and Smith tube 
mills, same being ground practically to the fineness 
of Portland. 


Building a New Plant. 


Empire Portland Cement Co., Warners, N. Y.— 
We have just completed arrangements to build our 
plant which was destroyed by fire February 5. 
Our buildings will be of structural iron and brick, 
making the plant as near fire proof as possible, 
and will be as near perfect as possible for a cement 
plant to be; having a present capacity of 750 barrels 
a day with a building capacity of 1,000 barrels 
cement, which we hope to increase within the next 
year as the prospects for Portland cement are very 
bright, having advanced from 10 to 15 cents a bar- 
rel this spring. 


A Pushing Demand. 


Longview Lime Works, Longview, Ala.—The de- 
mand for our celebrated Longview lime keeps us 
pushing at all times to fill our orders. The trade 
outlook we consider very bright. Rock Propucts 
may be a step in the right direction, and we hope 
its publication will prove beneficial to the rock 
industries. 


Is Putting in Quarry Outfit. 


T. H. Wildman, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—I have re- 
cently purchased a very fine quarry of dark blue 
sandstone, and am arranging to put in a quarry 
outfit to supply the local demand and small ship- 
ments. I will also probably become interested in 
opening a brick plant here. 


Adding a New Gang Mill. 


Manager Bedford—Bowling Green Stone Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky.—We have ten gangs of saws 
with steam hoisting traveler, 75-ft. span. The mill 
is equipped with sand pumps, and labor-saving 
sawing devices.. We have been running night and 
day, and can not keep up with our orders that 
come to us unsolicited, so we are placing a new 
8-gang mill, with all modern appliances for expedi- 
tious sawing of stone, making eighteen gangs when 
the new mill is finished. Our quarry is equipped 
with steam derricks, steam channelers, steam drills 
and all the latest machinery for getting out heavy 
mill blocks for shipment. The plant has its own 
electric light plant, water works, etc: Business is 
good and prices fair. 


A Variety of Limestone Products 


The Urschel White Lime Co., Toledo, Ohio.—Yes, 
we are starting a new plant, and we expect to make 
everything that @an be made out of limestone. Our 
lime capacity will be from six to eight carloads a 
day, and in connection with this, we make a pre- 
pared plaster which is absolutely waterproof. We 
also expect to manufacture a Portland cement, and 
our material will produce a very white article, 
which will be a good seller on account of the color. 


Busy at Akron. 


AKRON, OHIO May 25.—All the clay-working 
plants in the Akron (Ohio) district are working 
at full force, with a demand for their product that 
seems to keep ahead of the supply. Many plants 
are running overtime in an effort to catch up with 
orders, but the orders manage to keep ahead. One 
great hindrance is a scarcity of labor. It seems 
almost impossible to find men enough to keep 
things moving with a full force. 

The Akron Vitrified Clay Manufacturing Co. 
started its new plant at Talmadge early in May, 


and is shipping three cars a day of hollow building 
blocks. The new plant has two buildings, 160x60, 
three stories high, an annex 50x100 and nine kilns. 

The Barberton Pottery Co., Barberton, Ohio, is 
a new concern, recently incorporated to manu- 
facture white table ware. The buildings for the 
plant are now under construction. 


A New One at Wheeling. 


Wheeling Wall Plaster Co., Wheeling, W. Va.— 
We have just completed a new and modern wall 
plaster works at Wheeling, with a capacity of 160 
tons a day. Business is good. We also handle a 
line of builders supplies. Our old works were de- 
stroyed by fire last winter. 


Have Doubled Their Capacity. 


American Wood Fiber Co., Lima, Ohio.—Business 
is good with us this year, we have doubled our 
capacity and are now behind our orders for wood 
fiber plaster. We are well pleased with Rock 
Propucts. 


Will Build a New Plaster Plant. 


The American Hard Wall Plaster Co., Utica, 
N. Y.—Orders are heavy and very favorable out- 
look for the year. We are building two ware- 
houses, and will erect a new plant soon. Last 
copy of Rock Propucts very interesting. 


Will Put in Machinery. 


Camden Marble and Granite Works, Camden, 
Ark.—The prospects in our line are very favorable, 
and we expect to make some improvements in the 
near future. We intend to put in machinery and 
thereby hold our share of the trade. 


Marble Business Good. 


H. A. Rife, Timberville, Va.—I am using con- 
siderable amount of limestone (quarried), but have 
no kilns. Trade in marble business is good. I 
expect to do my share of business. 


Rushing. 


Keystone Brick Co., Whitney, Fla.—Business at 
present is rushing in our line. 





Not So Good. 


Cc. R. Eldred, Florence, Ala.—Business not so 
good, owing to short crops and the farmers having 
to buy all their hay, corn, etc. We will make no 
improvements. 


Will Put in Machinery This Fall. 


Elledge & Norman, Columbus, Ga.—We have had 
a fair trade so far this year and prospects good 
for the balance of the year. We have a lot of 
trouble to get orders filled for stock. We expect 
to fit up our shop with full granite cutting and 
polishing machinery this fall. 


‘¢Nothin’ Doin’.’’ 


S. L. Moore, Monticello, Ala.—There is nothing 
doing in our business at present. 


Good Prospects. 


Hoopeston Lumber Co., Hoopeston, Ill.—Business 
prospects are good. We have no manufacturing 
plant. 


Will Make Emery. 


Gate City Granite and Marble Co., 181 East Hun- 
ter Street, Atlanta, Ga—Business is good in the 
granite and marble monuments. We contemplate 
putting in machinery for grinding corundum and 
are in the market for emery-making machinery. 


Pats Us on The Back. 


Climax Stone Co., Bedford, Ind.—Business out- 
look is good. We will make no improvements this 
year. Your paper is very. catchy and well edited, 
and we wish you luck in its publication. 


That’s the Way to Talk. 


B. A. Davis, Pensacola, Fla.—I am well pleased 
with Rock Propucts and think it the best paper of 
this kind ever published. The more information 
you can give in regard to stone and marble the 
better I will like it. 
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A New Canadian Supply Company. 


The Dominion Supply Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, 
Canada: This company is incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $500,000.00, $300,000.00 of which is 
already subscribed. The company owns 215% acres 
of clay and shale in different localities, besides its 
quarries, sand pits and timber limits. Ample pro- 
vision has been made for a complete modern equip- 
ment for each and every department, as well as 
for ample working capital, and the product will 
consist of brick of all kinds, terra cotta, terra 
cotta lumber, wall and drain tile, cement sand, 
lime sand, hardwood lumber, lath, shingles, etc. 
This company is also agent in Canada for standard 
American builders’ supplies; in fact, if it is any 
thing in the building line, we will have it. All 
but one of the works will be operated by water 
power, and we have unexcelled facilities for trans- 
portation by both rail and water, and own our own 
steam tugs and barges. The market: for paving 
brick has never been worked here, so that in- this 
branch of the business we have an open field; and 
we feel satisfied that by furnishing a good paver 
we can create a very large demand. The market 
for building brick is already established, and we 
feel that with out facilities, cheap power, etc., we 
can meet all competition from existing sources. 


Good Outlook for Brick and Tile. 


The Utica Brick and Tile Co., Palatka, Fla.— 
The outlook for our brick and tile business is good. 


Promises to Be Good. 


D. A. Harriman, Peru, Me.—Business promises 
to be good here for the season. 


French Market For Crushers. 


Consul Thornwall Haynes, writing from Rouen, 
says there is apparently a good chance for manu- 
facturers of stone crushers to find a market for 
their machinery in France. 

The French system of public highways, extend- 
ing to every section of the Republic, is not sur- 
passed by that of any country in the world. All 
stones are crushed with hammers by hand, the 
workmen often being seated. It is a long and 
tedious process. As early as 1867, the improved 
macadamized highways of France had a total 
length of 200,951 miles, while the length of un- 
finished highway was then stated at 174,667 
miles, most of which is now finished. But the 
use of crushed stone is not confined to these 
reads; it is employed in buildings, in walls, for 
railroad ballast, etc. If an American manufac- 
turer could secure a small municipal contract, 
which would permit the utility of a steam. stone 
crusher to be demonstrated in the quarries, it 
would, no doubt, bring good results. 


Artificial Marble in Denmark. 


CopENHAGEN, April 22.—The lack of marble in 
this country has led to many attempts to produce 
a substitute which would equal in decorative ef- 
fects the natural product, and would not exceed it 
in cost. 

Some success has been achieved in the manu- 
facture of this article in Sweden, but the thin 
slabs would not keep their shape, inclining to 
bend and warp. The veins were stiff and angular, 
and the soft transitions of color which make 
variegated marble a thing of beauty were want- 
ing. 

A significant advance has been made in this 
industry by a Danish master builder, who is 
producing a stone of such delicate transition of 
tints and play of color that its impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the natural product; while as to 
cost of manufacture, it can compete with all other 
artificial marbles. The imitation of the more ex- 
pensive species does not exceed in cost that of the 
cheaper ones. 

The inconvenience hitherto met with, that the 
mass had to be greased to prevent adhesion (there- 
by destroying the crystalline surface character- 
istic of the genuine article), has been overcome. 

The process of manufacture is simple and easily 
learned. and the cost of the outfit does not ex- 
ceed $175.00. The article can be produced in any 
form desired—columns, plain or fluted, and capi- 
tals—as readily as flat slabs. It is claimed that 
even pictures may be made of this material. It 
seems to have the durability of genuine marble, 
but its cost is only about one-tenth as much. At 
the present stage of the development of the in- 
dustry, the maker is able to produce a slab about 
half an inch thick at a cost of 14c per square foot. 

The inventor’s name is Soren Schongaard, and 
his address is Copenhagen. J. C. FREEMAN, 

Consul. 
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J. F. Rudd, of St. Joseph, Mo., will engage in the 
sand business at Atchison, Kan. 

The Bellemont Sand Co. is a new organization 
at Bellaire, Ohio, with Thos. Neff as manager. 


O. L. Ferguson has bought sand property near 
Waukegan, Ill., and it is said he will organize a 
company and handle the sand. 

The Brady Glass Co. is erecting a new sand plant 
near Morgantown, W. Va., which is to have a 
capacity of ten carloads a day. 

The Sandusky (Ohio) Sand Co. is shipping out 
an average of 3,000 cars of sand a year. They make 
a specialty of a high-grade molding sand. 


John McSweeney, A. D. Meitz, J. R. Zimmerman, 
L. P. Ohliger and C. A. McDonald, are the incor- 
porators of a sand company at Wooster, Ohio, 
which has a capital stock of $25,000.00. 

The Lancaster White Sand Co. has been incor- 
porated at Lancaster, Ohio, with a capital stock 
af $12,000.00. The incorporators are Chas. Wand- 
less, George M. Merrett, E. H. Hall, E. P. Coley and 
C. W. Coler. 

Frank Mass, of Fairmont, W. Va., W. B. Corn- 
well and J. J. Cornwell, of Romney, W. Va., T. B. 
Hoobs and James Griffith, of Cumberland, Md., 
have incorporated the Potomac White Sand Co., 
Green Springs, W. Va., with a capital stock of 
$5,000.00 for mining sand. 


The Lake Erie Sand Co., Sandusky, Ohio, which 
pumps sand from the bottom of the lake, is ship- 
ping its product at the rate of 50,000 tons a year. 
This company has a contract to furnish sand to 
the new hard wall plaster plant of the United 
Siates Gypsum Co., at Sandusky. 


W. H. Fisher, of San Francisco, Cal., has been on 
a visit recently to Wichita, Kan., endeavoring to 
interest business men of that locality in a machine 
of which he is the patentee to manufacture brick 
from sand and cement. It is said that the State of 
California gave Mr. Fisher a silver medal last 
year for the best invention for the year in that 
State. 

Mr. R. C. Holden, of the Gravel Roofing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., says that since the Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Co. has built a switch and several docks 
along the branch where they obtained their gravel 
supply, they are forced to go to Philadelphia and 
other markets for this material. Of course, freight- 
ing this material from outside points costs money, 
and the only thing left was to raise prices so as 
to cover this extra cost. 


The Colorado Brick and Artificial Stone Co. is 
building a plant at Colorado Springs, Colo., which 
will be in operation in 60 days manufacturing 
artificial stone by the Huennekes system. As the 
company has the exclusive right for the manu- 
facture and sale of this brick in Colorado, it is ex- 
pected that the first plant will soon be worked to 
its fullest capacity, and it will be necessary to 
erect another in Colorado Springs, probably in the 
immediate neighborhood of the first one, as they 
would have the sand and lime right at their doors. 


The officers are E. E. Wade, president; R. J. . 


Verner, vice president; Geo. Bierbauer, secretary; 
J. I. Franklin, treasurer. 


Monazite and Its Uses. 


The monazite industry of the United States, 
nearly at a, standstill from 1896 to 1900, because 
of the Brazilian production, has been revived, and 
is now a small, but thriving industry in North 
Carolina, says Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, in “Mineral 
Resources of the United States for 1501,” now in 
press. 

Monazite is essentially an anhydrous phosphate 
of the rare earth minerals, cerium, lanthanum, 
and didymium. There is nearly always present a 
varying, but small percentage of thorium oxide, 
and this oxide gives monazite its commercial 
value. Monazite is found very widely distributed 
as an' accessory constituent in varying proportions 
of many granites and their derived gneisses. Thus 
it is found in the Maritime Mountains of Brazil, 


extending for 300 miles through the Provinces of 
Bahia, Minas-Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao 
Paulo; and in the South Mountain region of North 
Carolina, covering the area of some 2,000 square 
miles in McDowell, Burke, Ruthford, Cleveland, 
Polk, Catawba, Lincoln and Gaston Counties 
and extending into Spartanburg and Greenville 
Counties, South Carolina. Although occurring in 
but small quantities, it has been identified in the 
granites or gneisses of Main, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and Georgia. In North Carolina there are 
a number of mica-schists that carry monazite, as 
the mica-schist near the Deake mica mine, 
Mitchell County, and ai Milholland’s Mill, Alex- 
ander County. The commercial deposits of mon- 
azite are not in the original rocks, but occur in 
the placers of the present streams, and in the old 
sand and gravel deposits of former streams. The 
Brazilian deposits occur as beach sea-sands, and 
their concentration has been brought about by 
the action of the waves. In the Carolinas the 
workable deposits of monazite sand are found 
along stream that have their sources in the South 
Mountains, as Silver, South Muddy and North 
Muddy Creeks, and Henrys and Jacobs forks of 
Catawba River, in Burke and McDowell Counties; 
Second Broad River and its tributaries in Mc- 
Dowell and Rutherford Counties; First Broad 
River and its tributaries in Rutherford and Cleve- 
land Counties, North Carolina, and in Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina. Associated with 
monazite in these sand deposits are zircon, garnet, 
magnetite, rutile, and other minerals. Monazite 
is also reported from the gold placer deposits of 
the Glades, Hall County, Georgia, and of the Oro 
Fino, Idaho. Monazite has also been found in the 
pegmatitic dikes of Southern Norway, and in the 
pegmatitic dike at Mars Hill, Madison County, 
North Carolina. 

Monazite is obtained by sluicing the sands and 
gravels, just as placer gold is washed. The result- 
ing concentrates are then dried, and the minerals 
separated by means of the electro-magnet; but 
the commercial sand thus obtained is not pure 
monazite. A company is erecting a mill near 
Shelby, Cleveland County, North Carolina, to treat 
the saprolitic rock containing monazite. 

The economic value of monazite is dependent 
upon its containing the oxides of the rare earths, 
cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and of thorium, 
the last being used with much smaller quantities 
of lanthanum and didymium in the manufacture 
of the cylindrical hood or mantle of the Welsbach 
and other incandescent gaslights. The cerium 
oxalate obtained is used in pharmacy. The mon- 
azite products of 1901 was 748,736 pounds, valued 
at $59,262.00, as compared with 908,000 pounds, 
valued at $48,805.00, in 1900, this increase of 
$10,457.00 in value with a decrease of 159,264 
pounds in production being due partly to an in- 
crease in price of the sand, and partly to the 
cleaner condition of the sand produced. Repre- 
sentatives of German manufacturers are said to 
have recently bought monazite deposits in Cleve- 
land County, North Carolina. 

In connection with this, it is interesting to note 
that Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, informed the Department, April 7, 1902, that 
the Brazilian Government had recently granted 
to a German, for ten years, the exclusive right to 
develop the monazite-sand deposits along the coast 
of Brazil; and that a company is being organized 
at Berlin for the purpose of acquiring control of 
this privilege and for exploiting similar deposits 
elsewhere. 


Perannite 


A new material, which has just been put upon 
the market which seems to differ materially 
from other artificial stones, is that which its dis- 
coverer and patentee, by Mr. L. A. Brown, of St. 
Louis, call “Perannite.” Mr. Brown has all his life 
been identified with mining and quarrying in- 
terests, and is an authority on mineral and rock 
formations. The latter particularly has been his 
constant study for years, though he maintains 
that his knowledge of geology has been acquired 
by practical observation of the conditions as they 
exist in nature, rather than by theoretical treatises 
on the subject. And it was his experiments in 
applying these principles—in bringing about by 
artificial means these natural conditions—that led 
to the producticn of perannite. 

Perannite is, briefly, a combination principally 
of sand, sulphur and cement—the proportion of 
sand being about two-thirds. These ingredients 
are combined by a process which has been patented 
in this country and in all foreign countries. The 
compound is then put in kettles and boiled, very 
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much like tar or pitch. In its natural condition 
it is of a grayish color, although the introduction 
of coloring matters into the liquid mass makes it 
possible to produce it in an infinite variety of 
shades. Likewise, the forms of the finished prod- 
uct are unlimited and it is frequently difficult to 
recognize two pieces of perannite in different 
colors and forms as the same material, for a 
peculiar property of perannite is the accuracy with 
which it takes the impression, even the finish of 
the mold. Thus, if the liquid substance be poured 
into a mold of rough stone, each vein and seam 
and irregularity is reproduced in the perannite; 
while if poured on a slab of polished marble, it 
appears with the finish and polish of the marble 
itself. I was shown a slab of black marble, also 
a slab of black perannite—the coloring matter in 
this instance being lamp-black—and to all external 
appearances there was no difference between them. 

It is also claimed that perannite is absolutely 
water-proof, acid-proof and a non-conductor of 
electricity. This latter quality renders it particu- 
larly valuable for conduits, and it is proposed to 
enter into this branch of manufacture very largely. 

A company has been organized under the name 
of The General Perannite Co., with headquarters at 
3850 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The officers 
are: W. E. Simpson, president; L. A. Brown, first 
vice president; S. W. Summers, second vice presi- 
dent; T. G. Ratcliffe, secretary-treasurer; John R. 
Boddie, contracting agent. 

They propose to establish agencies in the various 
sections of this country and in foreign countries, 
to be controlled by the principal office in St. Louis. 
So confident is Mr. Brown of the success of his 
patent that he has already refused very flattering 
offers for the rights, as a whole, and, also, rights 
for one of the Southern States. 

The office of the company, in St. Louis, which 
they have just erected, is the first structure ever 
built of perannite, though this will probably be 
followed shortly by one or two churches in the 
Mound City. 

In using the material for building purposes, or 
in any large contract work the perannite will be 
manufactured on the site as needed. It cools and 
hardens rapidly and in a quarter of an hour is 
ready for use. Its weight and density are about 
those of granite, and the claim is made for it that 
it will stand all sorts of climatic conditions with- 
out injury. It is cheap to manufacture, and there 
is no waste. All fragments or imperfect pieces 
are simply thrown back into the pot, and melted 
again. Besides the building blocks and conduits 
already mentioned, the General Perannite Co. in- 
tends to manufacture sewer and drainage pipe, 
roofing tile and perannite in terra cotta effect, 
though probably the largest business will at first 
be done in a roller which they intend to place in 
competition with the stone and iron rollers now 
used, and for which they have already received 
large orders. 

The concern is a new one and most of the time 
since its formation last September has been spent 
in perfecting and patenting the machinery which 
will be used in the manufacture of their different 
lines. They are about ready for business now, and 
if perannite fulfills all that is claimed for it The 
General Perannite Co. will have about all the busi- 
ness it will care for. 


SLATE. 





The Mathews Consolidated Slate Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,600,000.00. 
Principal offices 248 Washington Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. The incorporators are: Chas. N. King, 
W. Mondsgreen, Daniel C. Stanwood. 


The Edward Slate Co., Granville, N. Y., have re- 
cently erected an incline said to be the most ex- 
pensive incline in this vicinity, and cost over $3,- 
000.00. The center incline stick is 120 ft. high, and 
the incline cable is 1,200 ft. long. 


The Cardiff Peach Bottom Manufacturing Co., of 
Harford County, Bel Air, Md., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000.00. The com- 
pany will quarry slate in Harford and York Coun- 
ties and sell slate of all kinds. The directors of 
the company are: Mr. Nelson H. Heaps, Wm. D. 
Waltz, Griffith Griffiths, John Parry and Thos. J. 
Williams. The principal office is at Cardiff. 


California is now taking a hand in the slate 
business. Reports from San Francisco say that 
the California-Bargor Slate Co. is preparing to 
operate quarries in the Kelsey district. The Cali- 
fornia Slate Co. recently began operations ship- 
ping slate from its works near Placerville, and the 
Eureka Slate Co. seems to be extending its opera- 
tions in Placer County. 
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Fertilizers. 

















J. M. Keller and others are contemplating erect- 
ing a fertilizer factory at Monroe, La. 


Foster Kaolin Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 


The Arkansas Fuller’s Earth Co., of Hot Springs, 
Ark., have increased their capital stock from $30,- 
000.00 to $40,000.00. 


A. W. Foster, of Jackson, Tenn., has been elected 
secretary of the Standard Fertilizer Manufacturing 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 


The Foster Kaolin Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.00. They will develop mines and manufacture 
brick and tile, etc. 


Wesson Cotton Oil and Fertilizer Co., Wesson, 
Miss., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000.00, by James G. Lyell, S. P. Bloom, Robert 
M. McVonald and others. 


It is reported that the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co. (Richmond, Va.) will build a $400,000.00 
fertilizer factory at Montgomery, Ala., with a 
capacity of 75,000 tons. 


The Battleboro Cotton Oil and Fertilizer Co., of 
Battleboro, N. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000.00; M. C. Braswell and 
others are the incorporators. 


It is reported that the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co. will purchase the Montgomery Fertilizer 
Co., and improve same to a great extent instead of 
building a fertilizer factory to cost $300,000.00. 


The Baltimore Sanitary Contracting Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $150,000.00, by Frank A. Furst, Samuel A. 
Rice, Harry F. Turner and others to manufacture 
fertilizers, etc. 


The Imperial Chemical and Manufacturing Co., 
of Sullivan County, Tennessee, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $5,000.00, by H. E. 
Jones, J. N. Huntsman, Edward Lockett, E. K. 
Krymball and W. H. Hawkins. 


The Union Phosphate Co., of Ocala, Fla., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,- 
000.00, to mine phosphates and other minerals. 
The incorporators are: Thos. Cooledge, Benj. J. 
Potter and Emma Valeta Potter. 

While the phosphate market is quiet, and it may 
be said to be moving a little slowly, there are some 
indications of more firmness than usual in prices. 
Florida phosphate rock and hard rock for foreign 
shipments is scarce and prompt shipments are not 
always available. Practically the same is true of 
land pebbles. Notwithstanding the scarcity, the 
market has held quiet and in sympathy with the 
tone of the market of other fertilizing ingredients. 
The Tennessee market has developed the strongest 
tone of firmness during the month, and the domes- 
tic demand there is improving. 


Florida’s Fertilizer Law. 


The following is a digest of the present fertilizer 
laws of Florida, as given in the report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture: 

Every substance prepared, manufactured, sold or 
imported for fertilizing. purposes, except barn yard 
or stable manure, tobacco stems and crude cotton 
seed, shall pay an inspection fee of 25 cents a ton. 
Each bag, barrel or other package shall have at- 
tached a tag representing this fact, which tag shall 
be issued by the Commissioner of Agriculture. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture has power at all 
times to have samples taken of any fertilizer or 
fertilizing material on sale or in the hands of the 
consumer, which thus represents the actual goods 
offered for sale. 

Every package of fertilizer offered for sale must 
have attached a plainly printed label, a copy of 


which must be filed with the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture stating the number of net pounds, and the 


name of the fertilizer, the name and address of the 
manufacturer, and analysis, giving the percentage 
of moisture, the available and insoluble phosphoric 
acid, ammonia and potash. 

Any manufacturer who misrepresents the pro- 
portions of phosphoric acid, ammonia or potash in 
any fertilizer, is subject to a penalty of $500.00 for 
the first offense, and $1,000.00 for each subsequent 
offense. 

Failure to pay the tonnage tax of 25 cents per 
ton. is a misdemeanor, and the penalty is $200.00 
for the first offense, and $150.00 for each subse- 
quent offense, and in addition it is made the duty 
of the sheriff of each county to seize and sell all 
unstamped fertilizers. 

Any person purchasing fertilizers for his own 
use, such person being a citizen of Florida, can 
have an analysis of such fertilizer by the State 
Chemist, free of charge, by taking and sealing a 
fair sample, in the presence of two disinterested 
witnesses, and having it sent to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture by a disinterested person. 

For convenience we have divided all fertilizer 
samples which come to this laboratory into two 
classes. The first of these, which we call official 
samples, fall under Section 895 of the Revised 
Statutes, being those taken by the State Chemist, 
or his assistant, wherever they are found, in the 
factories, warehouses, stores, or in hands of con- 
sumers throughout the State. 

The result of the analysis of these samples are 
published in-the Monthly Bulletin issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, and sent free to every 
citizen of Florida desiring it. 


Fluospar and Its Uses. 


Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, in discussing fluorspar, 
in “Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
published by the United States Geological Survey, 
and now in press, says fluorspar, or fluorite, is gen- 
erally found in veins in limestones, sandstones, 
mica slate, clay slate, and gneiss. Although 
widely distributed, this mineral has been found 
in commercial quantities in but few localities in 
the United States. Until 1898, the only source of 
fluorspar in the United States was the mines in 
Hardin and Polk Counties, Southern Illinois. The 
same general geological formation extends over to 
Western Kentucky, and in 1898 deposits of fluor- 
spar were discovered around Salem, Livingston 
County, and Marion, Crittenden County, Ky. A 
small amount of fluorspar is also obtained from 


Caldwell County, Ky. In a number of cases by- 
products are obtained, as galena, which is saved 
by the Rosiclair Lead and Fluorspar Co., the 
largest operators of the mines in Illinois, and as 
zinc carbonate, obtained by the Chicago Mining 
Co. from their mines in the vicinity of Marion, 
Crittenden County, Ky. The Kentucky Fluorspar 
Co., the Fluorspar Co., and the Western Fluorspar 
Co. have opened mines in Crittenden County, Ky., 
and are now producers of this mineral. The Eagle 
Fluorspar Co. is producing from deposits in both 
Crittenden and Livingston Counties, Ky. Fluor- 
spar deposits have recently been discovered in 
Smith, Wilson and Trousdale Counties, Tenn.; 
and the Tennessee Fuorspar and Mining Co. has 
been incorporated to work deposits near Bellwood, 
Smith County. In the vicinity of Dome, Yuma 
County, Ariz., fluorspar occurs abundantly. If the 
demand for the use of fluorspar for smelting pur- 
poses increases, there will be a market for these 
Arizona deposits. Formerly the chief use of fluor- 
spar was in the preparation of hydrofluoric acid, 
but only a small amount is now used for this 
purpose. 

The use of fluorspar is the manufacture of 
opalescent glass is increasing. By far the greatest 
use of fluorspar is as a flux for iron, in which use 
many advantages are claimed for it, and it is 
said to be rapidly superseding limestone. Fluor- 
spar can be used to advantage, probably, in copper 
smelting and in reducing many other metals. 
The total production of fluorspar in 1901 was 
10,586 short tons, valued at $113,803.00, as com- 
pared with 18,450 tons, valued at $94,500.00 in 
1900. The average price per ton reported for the 
product of 1901 was $5.00, the same as in 1900. 
The amount of ground fluorspar sold in 1901 was 
3,700 tons, valued at $34,100.00, as compared with 
3,000 tons, valued at $17,000.00 in 1900—an in- 
crease of 700 tons in amount, but of $17,000.00 in 
value, the increase being due to the low price of 
ground fluorspar in 1900, which was only $5.66 
per ton; whereas, in 1901, the average price re- 
ported for ground fluorspar was $9.03. 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 








Asphalt. 




















The Asphalt Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have bought 
an interest in some asphaltum beds near Iola, Kan., 
and a plant will be established there to work the 
asphalt. 


Dr. William D. Phillips, director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Mineral Survey, at Austin, Tex., 
has been investigating the mineral in Uvalde 
County, where there are some large asphalt de 
posits, which are being developed by a New York 
firm. 


The Alcatraz Asphalt Paving Co., with main offi- 
ces in New York City, has secured paving contracts 
at Los Angeles, Cal. C. S. Adams is the local 
manager at Los Angeles, and it seems he had quite 
a contest with local firms competing for the busi- 
ness. 


The plant of the Gilsonite Asphaltum Co., at 
Madison, Ill., has been destroyed by fire, entailing 
a loss of $100,000.00. This company had a plant 
destroyed by fire at Madison in October, 1900, and 
the one recently opened was constructed in 1901. 
C. O. Baxter, of the company, has offices in the 
Wainright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The receivers of the National Asphalt Co. and 
the Asphalt Co. of America, have made a preiimi- 
nary report of the condition of the finances of the 
two companies, which ends as follows: “Compre- 
hensive plans for the consolidation of companies, 
and the reduction of operating expenses wherever 
possible without hampering the proper conduct of 
the business have been carefully considered by the 
receivers, and are being put into operation as 
rapidly as conditions will permit.” The report is 
signed by Henry Tatnall and John M. Mack. The 
third receiver, John F. Shanley, was recently re- 
lieved of his duties at his own request. 


The Mutual Union Oil and Asphalt Co., of St. 
Jo, Texas, will build a plant and manufacture 
asphaltum brick. At a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the company the contract for 
building the plant was let to J. F. Dawson, of 
Franklin, Robertson County. Mr. Dawson is the 
inventor of a process whereby asphaltum brick can 
be made with that material by pressure. The plant 
at first will be cn a comparatively small scale, and 
will at first demonstate the kind of brick which 
can be manufactured out of asphalt. The plant 
will be located about three miles from the town of 
St. Jo, and will have a capacity of 2,000 brick a 
day, and after a practical demonstration is made, 
the capacity of the plant will be greatly increased. 

An attempt is being made to develop the asphalt 
industry in Cuba, which lapsed under Spanish rule. 
According to consular reports and investigation by 
experts summarized recently, and forwarded to the 
United States Government by order of Gen. Wood, 
there are in the island extensive deposits of asphalt 
which at some day will rank as one of its most 
valuable assets. Experiments with Cuban asphalt 
at Washington some years ago proved a failure, 
but a new series satisfied the District of Columbia 
authorities at the end of last year that a service- 
able mixture of Cuban and California asphalt could 
be obtained. During the Cuban insurrection one 
of the asphalt mines was set afire. It burned for 
four months. Then a heavy rain put it out. Now 
the mine is buried deep in coke. 


The Builders Sand and Gravel Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, is increasing its capital stock from $15,- 
000.00 to $20,000.00. 


The National Roofing and Paving Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., of which Ingram & Leftwich are pro- 
prietors, has bought out the Nashville Chemical 
Co., including the plant and all material on hand, 
but it is said they will operate the two plants 
separately. 


The Plazza Coal, Sand -and Gravel Co., Alton, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000.00, by Edw. Levis, Jr., H. L. Harford and 
T. W. Collins. They will conduct a coal and 
general builders supply business, and ship sand 
from sand bars where they have secured a lease 
from the city. 
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More About Michigan Cement. 


Those who read about the Michigan Portland 
cement industry in Rock Propucts for May, will 
hardly need to be told that the manufacture of 
Portland cement is one of the most important in- 
dustries now developing in that State, for the re- 
port speaks for itself. And, while it looks like the 
industry may be growing too rapidly, there is no 
question but what the use of cement is broadening 
out rapidly every year, and the present outlook is 
that this year will not only see more cement used 
than ever before, but next year will go it one 
better again. In fact, the new uses of cement make 
too long a list to even enumerate here—and they 
keep turning up. 


Plants in Operation and Building. 


In operation in Michigan are the plants of the 
Alpena Portland Cement Co., at Alpena; Omega 
Portland Cement Co., at Jonesville; Peninsular 
Portland Cement Co., at Woodstock; Peerless Port- 
land Cement Co., at Union City; Bronson Portland 
Cement Co., at Bronson; Newaygo Portland Ce- 
ment Co., at Newaygo; Elk Rapids Portland Ce- 
ment Co., at Elk Rapids; Wolverine Portland Ce- 
ment Co., at Coldwater and -Quincy; Michigan 
Alkali Co., at Wyandotte. 

The plants under construction in Michigan that 
are booked to be in operation before the season 
is over, are: The Hecla Cement and Coal Co., at 
Bay City; Great Northern Portland Cement Co., 
at Baldwin; Detroit Portland Cement Co., at 
Fenton, and the Egyptian Portland Cement Co., at 
Fenton and Holly. Other plants are projected and 
under consideration by various companies, but the 
above makes up the list new, which another year 
may or may not add to materially. 


The Pioneer Plant. 


The pioneer plant in the Michigan Portland ce- 
ment industry is that of the Peerless Portland 
Cement Co., at Union City. In 1896, the Peerless 
Portland Cement Co. was organized under the laws 
of Michigan, with a capital stock of $250,000.00. 
Work was at once commenced, and the plant was 
first operated in the fall of 1896. 

The officers of the company are: A. W. Wright, 
of Alma, president; S. O. Bush, Battle Creek, 
vice president; J. R. Patterson, general manager; 
Wm. H. Hatch, secretary and treasurer; directors, 
the above officers, with W. T. Knowlton, Saginaw. 
It is a close corporation, and the stockholders are 
few. 


The Early Process. 


The following description of this plant, and the 
process of manufacture, which appeared in the 


Detroit Journal recently, contains interesting read- 
ing: “Intermittent vertical kilns were first in- 
stalled by the company. These kiltis were charged, 
then lighted and then burned out like a lime kiln. 
From a distance of three miles the marl was first 
hauled to the plant in wagons, then it was mixed 
with clay in a pug mill and made into bricks. 
These bricks were first dried in a drying kiln, then 
piled in the burning kilns with alternate layers of 
coke. After being burned the clinkers were drawn 
off and ground. The process was necessarily slow, 
as compared with that in use at the present day. 


Keeping Up with the Times. 


“Two years ago a change was made in the mill, 
and the Dietch Continuous Vertical Kilns installed. 
In these kilns the mixture was charged at the ‘op 
and the clinkers drawn off at the bottom. ill 
progressing, the company decided last fall to cun- 
struct a modern cement mill, and to that end 
hundreds of workmen have been engaged all winter 
in the erection of a model cement plant. Many 
entirely new features have been introduced into 
this mill, and right from the start an output of 
1,200 barrel a day is confidently expected from the 
eight 70-ft. rotaries; $200,000.00 is being expended 
upon this plant. 

“Six hundred and seventy-five acres of marl land 
are owned by the company, and is reached by 
means of a little railroad. The marl is found 
upon the surface, and is so dry that water has to 
be added when it reaches the plant. The marl is 
almost entirely free from organic matter, and is 
very readily worked. By means of a bucket dredge, 
operated on a track, the marl is dug and lifted 
into the dump cars. Beds of both plastic and clay 
shale owned by the company are located within 
a mile of the mills. 


The Road of the Raw Material. 


“The cars of marl are pulled up on elevated 
tramway on the track scales where the marl is 
weighed, and then the clay is added before being 
dumped into the stone separator. From there it 
goes to the pug mill, and then into a large tank, 
where through return pipes, the mass is kept run- 
ning continuously in order to obtain a uniform 
mixture. It is corrected at this point by the ad- 
dition of the proper amount of clay or marl de- 
termined by the chemist. From these tanks the 
mixture is pumped into the wet grinding tube 
mills, and then falls into great floor tanks of con- 
crete. [In the bottom of these tanks a continuous 
serew conveyor forces the slurry into mammoth 
eoncrete correction tanks. These tanks are the 
source of just pride to the engineering force of the 
company. There are constructed entirely of con- 
crete, and are 22 ft. deep by 22 ft. wide. The 
slurry in these tanks will be agitated by com- 
pressed air. The clay is prepared by being first 
dumped into a dryer and then ground in a 
Williams mill. 


In the Rotary Room. 


“The great rotary room is undoubtedly the most 
interesting part of the plant, and it is considered 
one of the finest rotary rooms in any American 
mill. Some new innovations are here introduced 
that will materially increase the output of each 
rotary. The rotaries are seventy feet long, being 
ten feet longer than the largest rotaries in any 


Michigan mill. The pulverized coal, to feed the 
rotaries, is prepared in a separate building where 
the most improved coal grinding machinery has 
been erected. The Peerless Co. has placed devices 
on the rotaries, from which tne waste heat from 
the kilns is utilized in drying the slurry before 
it enters the kilns. This is automatic, and is said 
to increase the capacity of each kiln to a marked 
degree. The rotary room was constructed on a 
side hill, and this has proven especially ad- 
vantageous, as it saves the handling of the clinker 
as it leaves the kilns. 


The Finishing Process. 


“Under the clinker end of the kilns has been con- 
structed a retaining wall, and in this room, twenty- 
one feet below the kilns, are the foundations for 
the eight automatic Wentz Clinker coolers, which 
are being erected so that the hot clinker falls 
directly into them. By this device the hot air is 
fanned off the clinker, and driven back to aid in 
reducing more slurry to a calcined state. As the 
clinker drops from the coolers it is conveyed along 
the floor to the rollers and from there into eight 
Griffin mills and then into two large tube mills 
for the finishing process. As the cement leaves 
these mills it is elevated by belt and tripper ar- 
rangement to the top of the three-story warehouse 
and there dumped into hopper bins. These bins 
are two stories in height, and are constructed of 
the best Kentucky oak, the huge pillows not de- 
pending upon the walls of the building, the con- 
struction being entirely within itself. As the ce- 
ment drops from the third to the second-story bins 
it is turned over, and from there goes to the packer. 
The old and new warehouses, which extend along 
the Michigan Central tracks, have a capacity of 
100,000 barrels. It will be seen that the company 
is amply provided for winter storage. At the 
track, coal can be unloaded and elevated to the 
boiler room of the plant. 


A Fine Power Plant. 


“The power plant promises to be one of the finest 
in the State. Four Scotch Marine internally fired 
boilers will furnish steam for driving a 500 h. p. 
Hamilton Corliss engine, a Fitchburg Tandem 
Compound 450 h. p., and a 300 h. p. simple engine. 
Rope drivers will be used in part of the plant. 
Twenty electric motors are being installed, and 
electrical transmission used to advantage in driv- 
irg the gear of many of the machines.” 


The Lawrence Cement Co., Franers, N. Y., is re- 
ducing its capital stock from $350,000.00 to $150,- 
000.00. 


The National Cement Co., has been incorporated 
at New York City, with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.00. The incorporators are Horace DeLisser, 
Ed. Katz and W. J. Barr, of New York City. 


The United States Cement Co., has been incorpo- 
rated with offices 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. Capital stock, $100,000.00. The incorpo- 
rators are: A. E. McBride, Edward M. MclIlvain 
and Benoni Lockwood, Jr. 


The Scotts Cement Post and Tank Co., Scotts, 
near Kalamazoo, Mich., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000.00. They will manu- 
facture cement posts and water stock tanks. They 
expect to do a big business. 
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Exclusive Agents Not Always Satisfactory. 


A large cement manufacturer, speaking of dis- 
tributing his goods, recently said: “I think the 
exclusive age’ cy a bad thing for any manufacturer. 
For instance, you place your goods with a man in 
a live town, and he may be the largest dealer, but 
if he can make more out of the other fellow’s 
stuff, he wil: often sell it, and make an effort to 
sell it in p:eference to yours. Another point is 
that some dealers get prosperous and do not give 
the same personal attention to their business as 
in former years, and the result is that business 
runs down. Some times you can not sell to a live 
up-to-date competitor, because you cre tied down 
to this fellow. It takes time to advertise your 
goods locally, and the result is that you have to 


‘suffer by this man’s action and you can not help 


yourself, being tied up with a particular man, and 
you go through the same motions again when you 
get another agent. 


West Coast Concern. 


The Pacific Cement Co. recently held its first 
annual meeting in the Rookery Building, Spokane, 
Wash., since the incorporation last November. 
There were present from Nelson, B. C., S. S. 
Fowler, president; T. G. Proctor, Captain W. T. 
Duncan, H. G. Needlands and G. W. Busk; and 
representing Spokane were W. H. Dowsing, A. T. 
Brown, L. B. Wolf, W. A. Huneke and R. C. Hardy, 
solicitor, of the company, and F. G. Jordan, man- 
ager. The old officers were re-elected. 

“We are working about 35 men,” said Manager 
Jordan. “The properties are on the Pend d’Oreille 
River, 52 miles North of Newport, Wash., where 
steamers connect with the Great Northern Rail- 
road. 

“The property of the company consists of over 
400 acres of land. The site of the works is in the 
center of the material deposit, upon the West shore 
of the river. The water-supply for both power and 
service is upon Cedar Creek, one and three-fourths 
miles to the Southwest. The water for power pur- 
poses, ete., will be conveyed from the dam on this 
creek to the site of the works by means of a ditch 
and flume on trestling. 

“We have a deposit which undoubtedly is unique 
in this branch of business. Stretching some three- 
quarters of a mile along the navigable Pend 
d’Oreille and rising to a height of some 1,200 ft., 
there are contained materials both natural, hydrau- 
lic and pure, for the making of practically any 
known grade of cement. A kiln and laboratory 
have been established, which have been in opera- 
tion since the early part of the year, and they have 
practically determined that the value of this prop- 
erty and cement material are unsurpassed.” 


The Stewart Iron C.., Sharon, Pa., is erecting a 
plant to manufacture cement from furnace slag. 

The Standard Portland Cement Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., propose to build a cement mill, probably at 
Hamburg Junction, Mich., this year. 

The Badger Cement Sidewalk Co., has been 
incorporated at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital 
stock of $10,000.00, by B. T. Sanders, A. G. Harper 
and M.S. Harper. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Cement Co., seems to be 
enjoying an era of prosperity. J. M. Sutton, the 
manager of the company, seems to be a hustler, 
and gets some of the best things going in the way 
of cement contracts. 

The Texas Cement and Plaster Co. has been in- 
corporated at Oklahoma City, Okla., with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. The incorporators are S. M. 
Gloyd, of Oklahoma City; Thos. McNeal, of Fergu- 
son; J. D. Hibbett, of Elreno, and W. A. Campbell 
and J. H. Rogers, of Holden, Mo. 


The German Rock Asphalt and Cement Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. has the contract to construct con- 
duits for the Frontier Telephone Co., which will 
be built of concrete and tile. The work will 
amount to about $400,000.00. The came company 
is building the concrete foundations for the coke 
overs of the Lackawanna Iron and Steel Co. 


The National Portland Cement Co., which began 
work last September at Durham, Toronto, Canada, 
has now about completed a modern cement plant, 
which will be the largest plant of the kind in 
Canada. Evidently they. have taken lessons from 
the American side of the border, too, for a long 
descriptive article of this plant in one of the 
Canada papers winds up by saying that the whole 
process is cn the American line—elimination of 
labor. There is evidently room for development 
in cement manufacture in Canada, and we predict 
a bright future for this enterprise. 




















J. H. Bowers, E. H. Stone, and others, of Cumer- 
land Furnace, Tenn., it is reported, will erect a 
lime plant at Charlotte, Tenn. 


The Gager Lime and Manufacturing Co., Sher- 
wood, Tenn., has built a new cooper shop and other- 
wise extended and improved its plant. 


The lime kilns of Mr. Lien, at Mason City, Iowa, 
were burned May 2, the fire originating from the 
torrent or rain slacking the lime in the barrels. 


The Rockland Lime Co., at a recent meeting of 
the Board of Directors, decided to operate six 
kilns in Rockland, .:e., this season. It is also re- 
ported that this firm will increase its capital stock 
from $200,000.00 to $250,000.00. 


The Union Lime Co. has been incorporated at 
Milwaukee, Wis., by R. C. Brown, O. W. Robertson 
and Chas. Weiler. The capital stock is $75.900.00. 
It is said that this company will take over the 
property of the Ormsby Lime Co., of Milwaukee; 
the Cook & Brown Lime Co., of Oshkosh, and the 
Marblehead Lime Co., of Chicago, II. 


The Kelly Island Lime and Transport Co., Port 
Clinton, Ohio, has been making more purchases 
recently of stone lands on the Danbury Peninsular, 
and are now virtually controlling the whole lime- 
stone production in that locality. 


The Rogers White Lime Co., Rogers, Ark., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15, 
000.00. The officers of the company are: Philip 
Dauernheim, president; F. F. Freeman, vice presi- 
cent and treasurer, and J. E. Felker, secretary. 


Hope for Improvemeni. 
Springdale White Lime Co., Springdale, Ark.— 
Rock Propvucts is all right. Lime business with us 
is a little slow. Hope to have better trade later. 


May Add Rock Crusher. 

F. H. Hardy, Mt. Vernon, Ky.—Business is good 
in lime. Am making no improvements at present, 
but am figuring on rock crusher of 150 to 200 yards 
capacity. 


Will Develop With Water Power. 


The Anniston Lime and Stone Co., Anniston, Ala. 
—The prospects for the year are flattering in the 
rock business in this section. We will build four 
improved lime furnaces and develop a fine lime- 
stone and marble quarry, with water power—the 
finest in the Southern States. 


Blue River Lime and Crushed Stone. 


Eichel Lime and Stone Co., Evansville, Ind.— 
Please send us copies, commencing from your first 
issue. We are operating quarries at Milltown, 
Ind., and claim to have the finest plant in the 
United States for the manufacture of Blue River 
lime and crushed stone. 


The National Drain Tile Co. 


The National Drain Tile Co., Terre Haute, Ind.— 
This company, which is composed of S. C. Cowgill, 
J. M. Powel, Jas. Luther, L. R. Whitney, Sylvanus 
Free, S. M. Cowgill, J. F. Morris and Ivy Luther, 
has succeeded the Summitville Tile Works. This 
includes the Summitville plant, the Montezuma 
plant, the new plant at Hillsdale, and another large 
plant will be erected at Terre Haute. 


Wants to Interest a Lime Man. 


C. W. Henderson, Jackson, Mo.—I wish to get 
some one interested in getting lime kilns erected 
near this place. I know rock that will make first- 
class lime, as an “old-fashioned” kiln has been run- 
ning for quite a while, but as its capacity was not 
sufficient to furnish any more than local trade and 
expense for barrels and other material was greater 
than it ought to be, party has concluded to abandon 
the business. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS, 


The Eldred Lime-Burning Process, 


We have had numerous inquiries during the 
month for information as to improved methods of 
burning lime, and some have asked specifically 
about burning lime with coal instead of wood. 
We can probably not do better than to cite a 
process which was patented by Byron Eldred, a 
mechanical engineer of Boston, Mass., last year, 
for regulating combustion, the inventor having 
couceived the idea that coal might be burned with 
slow liberation of heat units with great economy 
in burning lime, cement, brick, etc. This invention 
seems to have made quite a hit in the lime indus- 
try, and Mr. Eldred has a great collection of letters 
from leading lime men who have installed his 
process, which praise it without stint. The process 
is very simple, the operating parts consisting of a 
fan, with piping and valves for regulating the 
draft. Those desiring further information about 
the process can secure it by addressing Byron 
Eldred, Box 2048, Boston, Mass., and mentioning 
this notice. 


Has Built Lime Kilns. 

T. Edw. Clark, Washington, D. C.—I have just 
finished two lime kilns at my plant at Stickley 
quarry, and now have a capacity of 240 barrels of 
lime a day. I also contemplate putting up a stone 
crusher at this point. 


Lime and Cement at Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., May 20.—Baltimore is some- 
times called the “Monumental City,” the “City of 
Churches,” the “City of Homes,” for all of which 
we are justly proud. 

In the construction of these beautiful buildings, 
lime and cement were extensively used to bind 
the many parts into one harmonious whole. 

There is no other seaport city better located than 
Paltimore for the economical handling of lime and 
cemetit. 

There is practically an inexhaustible supply of 
limestone of best quality in Baltimore, Carroll and 
Frederick Counties within easy reach of Baltimore. 

The analyses of these limes are as follows: 

Baltimore County lime, carbonate of lime, 97,67; 
Frederick County lime, carbonate of lime, 97.32. 

These limes are used not only for building pur- 
poses, but also in the manufacture of iron, steel, 
paper, leather, etc. 

Natural rock cement is delivered at Baltimore at 
a cost of about $1.00 per ton freight from extensive 
works near Hancock, Cumberland and Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

This cement is used on some of the most im- 
portant Government work. Tests show the tensile 
strength per square inch to run as follows: 

One day, 100 pounds; seven days, 200 pounds; 
with two parts sand, seven days, 140 pounds. 


NS oo 6. ad cewesdaentaredeal 46.21 
WRUNG 5 bind Codie aacewetae eee 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron... .14.42 
COPmhe BONG occas ces ccedtas 8.02 
BROOM cis oc w'etae daegedwads 2.77 

99.90 


An important industry is the manufacture of 
lime from oyster shells, of which the estimated 
annual yield is said to be about 200,000 tons of 
shells. 

The analysis of this lime is uniformly about 98 
per cent. pure carbonate of lime, being quite sim- 
ilar to the famous English cliff stone. 

The price is so low that it is extensively used for 
agricultural purposes as well as for building con- 
struction. 

It is also largely used in the manufacture of 
glass and bottles, as well as for chemical purposes 
requiring a very pure carbonate of lime. 

It is now proposed to manufacture Portland ce- 
ment similar to the celebrated English brands by 
burning a prepared mixture of oyster shells and 
clay. . 

Baltimore firms engaged in the distribution of 
lime and cement have a combined estimated 
capital of half a million dollars, and annual sales 
approximating one and one-half million dollars. 

The members of the lime and cement exchange 
of Baltimore city are as follows: 

Officers—President, Benj. Wallis; vice president, 
Saml. J. Diggs; secretary-treasurer, A. H. Clarke. 

The firms represented are: Maryland Lime and 
Cement Co.; National Building Supply Co.; Chas. 
T. Cockey, Jr.; John A. Aller’s Son; Wm. Wirt 
Clarke & Son; Walbrook Coal and Supply Co.; B. 
Wallis & Co.; L. J. Warren; J. T. Flautt & Co.; 
Saml. J. Diggs & Son; T. M. Dinsmore & Co.; 
Henry Clark; J. P. Benson’s Sons. 

Tue LIME AND CEMENT EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 
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Kansas Gypsum and Its Uses. 
BY G. P. GRIMSLEY. 


Gypsum in nature occurs in five forms, all of 
which are found in the State of Kansas: 1, 
the early form, yellow or gray color, and com- 
posed of loose, dust-like particles, ‘rather light in 
weight, and is formed from solution of gypsum 
in water; 2, the compact variety, including ala- 
baster and massive gypsum, which is very soft 
and of a specific gravity, 2.2 or near; 3, fibrous 
gypsum or satin spar, usually found in thin lay- 
ers, in form of fine needles or prisms; 4, foliated 
gypsums, sometimes massive, but usually in small 
concretionary masses; 5, spar gypsum or selinite, 
found in transparent crystals. 


Where the Deposits Occur. 


The gypsum deposits in Kansas occur in a belt 
trending Northeast-Southwest across the State. 
The belt of exposed rock varies in width from five 
miles at the North to fourteen in the Central part 
and thirty-six miles near the Southern line, with a 
length of 230 miles. 

This area is naturally divided into three dis- 
tricts, which are named from the important 
enters of manufacture: The Northern or Blue 
Rapids area, in Marshall County; the Central or 
Gypsum City area, in Dickinson and Saline 
Counties; the Southern or Medicine Lodge area, 
in Barber and Comanche Counties. There areas 
appear to be separate, but careful mapping shows 
a number of isolated intermediate deposits which 


serve to connect at least two or the larger areas. 


Gypsum is reported from near Randolph and in 
the reservoir excavation at Manhattan, in Riley 
County. It is worked for plaster at Longford in 
the Southern part of Clay County, and it is found 
near Manchester, in the Northern part of Dickin- 
son County. These smaller areas indicate a con- 
nection between the Northern and Central areas. 

Gypsum deposits of economic importance are 
also reported from near Peabody, in Marion 
County, while they appear to be absent through 
Reno, Dedgwick and Kingman Counties, where 
the extensive salt deposits occur. There is thus 
a break between the Central and Southern areas 
which is occupied by salt deposits. 


How Gypsum is Worked. 


There are eleven mills in Kansas engaged in the 
manufacture of plaster from gypsum; seven use 
the gypsum rock, and four use the gypsum dirt. 
Nearly the same process is used in all the mills 
of the Northern and Central areas, except the 
mills using the dirt do not require the crushing 
machinery. 

On the ground floor is placed the crusher and 
nipper. The crusher has face plates or jaws of 
chilled iron, which have a backward and forward 
crushing motion, and it is operated by steam or 
water power. Blocks, averaging fifty pounds 
weight, are thrown into this machine and crushed 
into pieces about the size of a man’s hand. These 
small masses drop from the crusher into the 
cracker, which is set in the floor just under the 
crusher. This machine, with its interior revolv- 
shaft, acts somewhat like a coffee mill, and further 
crushes the gypsum into fragments of the size of 
a small gravel, which fall into buckets of a chain 
elevator, whereby it is raised to a bin on the 
second floor. 

Making Gypsum Plaster. 


From this bin the gypsum particles pass through 
a spout into an ordinary buhr mill, where it is 
ground into flour. From the buhrs, it passes into 
another chain elevator, and is carried to the top 
of the second story into the storage bin, located 
just over the kettle. It is then run slowly into 
the calcining kettle, taking about one hour to fill 
it to a depth of five feet. The average kettle is 
eight feet in diameter and six to eight feet deep, 
surrounded by a wall of stone nearly four feet 
thick. Such a kettle holds seven and one-half tons 
of ground rock, which is calcined in three hours. 
It loses about one-fourth its weight through loss 


of water, which passes out the vapor stacks con- 
nected with the kettle, so that there remains about 
six tons of plaster. During the process of calcina- 
tion the whole mass is stirred by a revolving 
stirer, making about fifteen revolutions a minute. 


The Calcining Process. 


The kettle is heated to about 240 degrees F., 
before filling with the raw material, and this 
temperature is gradually increased to 340 degrees 
F., as evaporation progresses. At the latter 
temperature the material stops the apparent boil- 
ing and settles down solid, leaving twelve to six- 
teen inches of vacant space at the top and the 
steam ceases to rise. After about one-half hour 
the material come up again, and then at a certain 
temperature, which is a trade secret, the whole 
mass is rapidly withdrawn through a gate near 
the kettle bottom and the plaster runs into a fire- 
proof bin on the ground. The kettle is then re- 


‘filled, so that three kettles are usually burned in 


a day, and these require about 1,400 pounds of 
coal. 
A Question of Retarders, 


During the process of calcination a retarder is 
mixed with the gypsum, the object of which is to 
form a plaster which will not set as quickly as 
the natural plaster of Paris. The latter sets in 
about ten minutes, while the retarder usually is 
added in sufficient amount to make it set in two 
hours, or, in extreme cases, in twenty-four hours. 
‘Various substances are used for this purpose. 
Citric acid was formely used, with about two 
pounds to the ton of plaster, but the effect was 
apt to be very uneven. Magnesian limestone has 
been used with poor results. Sours and sweets 
form the worker’s rule for retarders. Sorghum 
has been used with success; glue water was long 
in favor, but now they usually use patent re- 
tarders, known as Iola and Webster City re- 
tarders, and about fifteen pounds are used to the 
ton. 

After the hot plaster passes from the kettle to 
the ground bin it remains about an hour to 
partially cool, and then it is raised to the second 
story and descends into a horizontal cylindrical 
reel, forty inches in diameter and ten feet long, 
stanting downward three-eighths of an inch to 
the foot. This is made of brass wire-cloth about 
forty by forty meshes to the incl. The tailings, 
usually about one per cent. in amount, are carried 
back to the buhr mill and reground. The fine 
plaster is then run into 100 pound sacks or 250 
pound barrels and is ready for shipment. 


The Advantages of Gypsum Plaster. 


The advantages of wall plaster, made from 
gypsum, are outlined in the circulars of the 
various companies as follows: Being a perfect 
non-conductor cf heat it is valuable for protection 
of iron joists, elevator shafts, and stairs; it sets 
and the walls dry out much quicker than lime 
work, so that carpenters can follow the plasterers 
almost immediately, as also the painters and 
paper hangers; any color can be mixed with the 
material in its preparation for mortar to produce 
any tint desired, and it does not affect coloring 
material as lime does; it requires less mortar than 
other materials; ceilings and walls thoroughly 
soaked from leaking and unprotected roofs, have 
not been in the least injured; it attains a high 
polish and is now largely used for wainscoting as 
a substitute for marble; this plaster makes walls 
fire-proof, and they are not affected by change of 
temperature, they do not chip or crack and they 
become harder with age; it is dense and hard, and 
so vermin proof. 

Gypsum as a Fertilizer. 


The gypsum of Kansas in its ground, uncalcined 
state, is used as land plaster for fertilizer, which 
is thought to be directly beneficial in its lime; but 
its main value is indirect in retaining moisture 
and ammonia which is slowly given up to the 
growing plants. In many States large portions of 
gypsum is thus used, but in this State only 560 
tons, out of nearly 65,000 tons in 1894, was ground 
into land plaster. In this condition it is also 
valuable as a disinfectant around houses and 
stables, through its absorptive properties taking 
up the offensive odors. 

Most of the mineral is calcined. and then in its 
finer grades it is used for dental plaster and as 
plaster of Paris for casts and moulds and white 
finish for walls. It has been used with marked 
success for fireproof material. For this last 


purpose the calcined gypsum is mixed with finely 
ground cinders and poured between the iron 
joists with temporary plates above and below, 
giving a smooth under surface for the finishing 
coat of the ceiling of the lower stories and a 


Tell ’em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 


smooth upper surface on which the tile floor may 
be laid. This material is claimed to be thirty- 
five per cent. lighter, twenty-five per cent. greater 
strength, and sixty per cent. cheaper than tiling, 
which has long been used for this purpose. 

The greater portion of the calcined material, 
however, is manufactured into the form of cement 
or rock plaster, which is displacing in many por- 
tions of the country the ordinary plasters. 


Have Made Improvements. 


The National Wall Plaster Co. of America, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Until a recent disturbance in the 
hard coal regions business and manufacturing of 
all kinds was in a prosperous condition, and we 
hope for a speedly settlement on a basis fair to all 
so that business may go on smoothly again. We 
have just completed extensive building improve- 
ments. 


Running Overtime. 


The Forrester Plaster Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—We 
are unusually busy and considerably behind our 
orders, and prospects for a busy summer and fall 
are excellent. The demand for hard wall plaster 
was never greater than at present. Our plant has 
been running overtime for several weeks to keep 
up with orders. We do not contemplate any im- 
provements in our plant at present. Rock 
Propucts strikes us all right. 


A Pair of Good Things. 


Elyria Wood Plaster Co., Cleveland, Ohio.— Rock 
Propucts is good. Elyria Wood Plaster is also 
good. Place our name on your list of subscrip- 
tions. 


Have Built a New Wareroom. 


The Marietta Plaster and Fuel Co., Marietta, 
Ohio.—We have recently erected a large wareroom 
for storage purposes, but do not expect to make 
any further improvements this season. Business 
is good in this section in building lines at present, 
with the outlook for future trade very good. We 
manufacture Egyptian hard wall plaster. 


It is said that the Napoleon (Ohio) Plaster Co. 
has a deal on for purchasing some gypsum land. 


The New Process Plaster Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
started to work with its new plant, and expects to 
turn out 50 tons of mixture a day. 


The plant of the National Wall Plaster Co., at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., was destroyed by fire the 
latter part of April. Loss about $4,000.00. 


Reports from Port Clinton, Ohio, say that 
William Hill, a prospector for the Fichback Plaster 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has discovered a thirteen foot 
vein of plaster rock. 


The Seemann. Plaster Co. has been incorporated 
at Canton, Ohio, by Daniel Seemann, Frank See- 
mann, Chas. Seemann, William Seemann and Chas. 
H. Rice. Capital stock, $50,000.00. 


The new plant of the United States Gypsum Co., 
at Sandusky, Ohio, was started up early in May, 
and is now turning out 250 tons of hard wall 
plaster a day. The plant is modern and up-to-date 
in every respect, and is one of the best this com- 
pany has in operation. 


The Crown Wall Plaster Co., Braddock, Pa., is 
rushed with business these days, and reports the 
outlook as good for a prosperous season. The 
plaster manufactured by this company is being 
used in several of the new sky-scrapers being built 
in Pittsburg. Their plant is located on the 
Monongahela River, and three railway lines, so 
that they are well fixed for transportation. 


A company known as the Pacific Coast Gypsum 
Co., headed by A. C. Little, of Tacoma, Wash., has 
been formed to manufacture plaster from a large 
gypsum deposit on the Pacific Coast. The company 
has secured a site on the Tacoma water front, and 
will build a factory at once with a capacity of 
15,000 to 20,000 tons a year. 


Keystone Plaster Co., Chester, Pa., is enlarging 
its plant. This concern was started in 1880 by 
Frederick Selby, with one man working under him, 
and has continued to grow until there are over 
120 men on the regular payroll, and is still grow- 
ing. The new building being erected is 38x60 ft., 
and three stories. In the way of machinery, they 
will install a new calcining machine, and other 
necessary machinery to increase the capacity of 
the plant. é 
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AT THE MOUND CITY. 





St. Louis Mo., May 25.—If there is any city in 
the United States with a stronger representation 
among the rock products industries than St. Louis 
I haven’t heard of it. Every branch of the trade 
is represented here—and every phase of the differ- 
ent branches. You could construct another first- 
class, up-to-date city right “next door” to St. Louis 
and wouldn’t have to go outside of St. Louis, or St. 
Louis territory, for the materials—necr for the ma- 
chinery either. 

Right here—either in the city, or within a radius 
of a few miles—are located granite quarries, lime- 
stone quarries, lime kilns, cement mills, plaster 
mills, brick plants, terra cotta plants, artificial 
stone plants—everything, nearly, that might be 
needed. What nature hasn’t provided for them 
here, these St. Louis people go out and buy up. If 
it’s something that’s difficult to haul over into 
their own back yards—for instance, a salt mine, 
or a gilsonite bed, or a phosphate mine, or an 
asphalt field, they don’t worry—they let it remain 
where it always was, but they pull the wires, and 
control all the business right from their offices 
in these St. Louis sky-scraners. So that the fellow 
who gets into this city for breakfast, intending 
to make a round of “friendly calls” on the trade— 
to see all the rock products’ neonle. and catch the 
night train for Centralia, is likely to have a well- 
developed appetite, and another thought coming 
by lunch time. 

The present condition of business here is all that 
could be desired. With the exception of one or 
two lines. everybody seems to have about all the 
business he can attend to. The postponement of 
the World’s Fair until 1904 mav have the effect of 
delaving some of the construction work here for 
awhile. but the general effect will be in the main 
beneficial. as it removes the uncertainty. and lets 
the construction people know just where they 
stand. and how much time they have. 

However, the prosperous condition of the local 
trade is not attributed to the World’s Fair, but 
to a healthy. and from all indications, permanent 
growth of the territory, of which this city is the 
center. 


WITH THE LIME AND CEMENT MEN. 


The new St. Louis Portland Cement Co.’s plant 
here is rapidly nearing completion, and will be one 
of the largest and best-equipped in the country. 

The Chas. W. Goetz Lime and Cement Co., at 3527 
Gratiot Avenue, is one of the hustling and enter- 
prising firms in this line which is right out after 
the business—and getting it. They operate four 
lime kilns in this vicinity and are local selling 
agents for the Banner brand of Louisville cement, 
and also for several brands of Portland cement. 
Mr. Philip J. Dorrenheim, the president of the 
company, reports a good spring business and says 
the prospects point to a continued improvement. 

The Hunkins-Willis Lime and Cement Co., which 
has succeeded The Horn & Hunkins Lime and 
Cement Co., is doing a good business. Mr. Gordon 
Willis, the popular and efficient secretary of the 
company, is a young man, but he is an authority 
on lime and cement matters, and doesn’t overlook 
any bets in the management of the company’s af- 
fairs, the presperous condition of which is due 
largely to his executive ability. 

Mr. George Philip Johannes, proprietor of the 
Banner Lime Co., 128 Sidney Street, reports trade 
rather quiet, but looks for a speedy improvement, 
He is not worrying much, however, as he has made 
some good real estate and property investments, 
which he says will pay for his cigars during the 
summer months. 

The Glencoe Lime and Cement Co. is satisfied 
with trade conditions, and is getting out about the 
usual quantity for the season. 

No list of St. Louis lime and cement people 
would be complete without the Centaur Lime and 
Cement Co., 3852 Manchester Avenue. While busi- 
ness is somewhat slow with them at the present 
time, they think the depression is only temporary, 
and believe that the setting of the date for hold- 


ing the Fair will give their end of the market a 
better tone. In addition to lime and cement, they 
do a good business in plaster. 

The Johannes Lime and Cement Co., 2436 Kos- 
ciusko Street “have no kick coming” on the amount 
of business they are getting, and say if the present 
conditions continue throughout the summer they 
will be satisfied. 

Altogether, the lime and cement people are doing 
the usual amount of business, and considering that 
there are about twenty-five or thirty lime kilns 
within a radius of twenty miles of this city, run- 
ning full time, and that all these people handle 
cement and plaster, it will be readily understood 
that the market here for these materials is a 
healthy one, and prices are good. 

AMONG THE QUARRIES. 

There are located within the city limits of St. 
Louis, between twenty and thirty limestone quar- 
ries. The stone produced, however, is not of a 
high quality, and is available only for foundation 
work, macadam, concrete, etc. 

The quarries are operated by the principal con- 
struction companies of St. Louis, and they gen- 
erally have one or more crushers running in con- 
junction with each quarry. 

The crushed stone is used in large quantities 
by these quarry-construction people themselves, 
though much of it is retailed by the cart-load. 

The principal quarries here are those of the 
Fruin-Bambrick Construction Co., Skrainka Con- 
struction Co., Perkinson Bros. Construction Co., 
and Stifel & Ruckert. 

The Schneider Granite Co., 331 Lincoln Trust 
Bldg., is one of the oldest quarrying concerns in 
this city, and their quarries near Graniteville, Iron 
County, Mo., are the most complete and best 
equipped in the State. Mr. P. W. Schneider, Sr., 
the president of the company, is one of the 
pioneers of the industry in Missouri, and among 
the first to exploit the famous Missouri red granite. 
Though now over 70 years old, he is still actively 
engaged in the management of the business, and 
directly superintends much of the quarry opera- 
tions himself. He is, however, ably assisted by 
the other officers of the company: R. P. Schneider, 
P. W. Schneider and John H. Brod, Jr. 

Among some of the notable structures whicn 
bave been built of this firm’s granite may be men- 
tion the Eads Bridge; the St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Memphis Custom Houses; Springfield (TIl.) 
State House, and the new St. Louis City Hall. 

Another stone being used extensively for con- 
struction purposes, particularly in this section of 
the country, is the Carthage (Mo.) limestone. 

The Carthage Marble and White Lime Co., and 
the Carthage Stone Co., two of the companies doing 
business at Carthage, report the demand for this 
stone very good. 

On the occasion of my visit to the Carthage 
Stone Co., I found Manager G. Dickinson getting 
out part of a contract for a $15,000.00 stone en- 
trance to a driveway in the Western part of town. 
This stone is very white, and being easily worked 
up, is peculiarly adapted for this kind of work. 
The griffins, lions, eagles. and other carved de- 
signs which he was finishing up, were about the 
nicest-looking work of this class seen in the city. 

Mr. Roper. of the Crafton Quarry Co., whose 
office is in the Carleton Bldg., Sixth and Olive 
Streets, states that they are getting out about the 
usual amount of material. and that the prevailing 
prices are satisfactory. 

Mr. Samuel M. ‘Lederer, president of the Pickle 
Stone Co., is a busy man these days, superintend- 
ing the store work in the new Washington Uni- 
versity buildings, out near the World’s Fair 
grounds, for which this firm has been awarded the 
contract. The Washington University, will, when 
completed. comprise thirty or forty buildings, and 
will be one of the largest educational institutions 
in the Middle West. Only four or five of these, 
however, are in course of erection. and these, it is 
probable. will be used until after the Fair. as offi- 
cial headquarters by the management. The build- 
ings are of Missouri granite. rough-faced and 
irrecular in shape, giving an effect which is both 
strikingly handsome and uniaue. 

The monumental dealers here are very busy 
getting out their Decoration Day orders, and many 
of them are working an additional force to get out 
the work. which they say invariably comes with a 
rush during the latter part of Mav. 

Mr. Chas. L. Meyer. 2023 South Broadway. has 
a lot of work on hand, and is running full time, 
but expects business to become considerably 
quieter after Decoration Dav. 

F. Horn & Co. 227 South Broedway, are showing 
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and working some nice-looking monumental work, 
and though Mr. Horn says that “shyster’ monu- 
mental agents bring about a competition which is 
particularly hard on the small dealer. He is get- 
ting his share of business and is not cutting off 
his profits to get it, either. 

The H. Marquardt Granite and Marble Co., 1212 
Clark Ave., say that this year’s business will be 
about an average one, though they are getting out 
larger work than usual. 

One of the new concerns in the rock product line 
is the Arkansas Phosphate Co., of which Mr. Wm. 
Einstein is the secretary, with offices in the 
Security Building. The company is composed of 
St. Louis people, operated with St. Louis capital, 
and the prospects for a large and profitable busi- 
ness are very bright. The mines ere located in 
Arkansas, about twenty miles from Batesville. 
The Iron Mountain Railroad has just completed 
a branch from the mine to Batesville, and Mr. 
Einstein received, during my call, the first bill of 
lading issued by the new road. They have been 
experimenting and testing for the past three years, 
and these proving highly satisfactory, they will 
now work on a much larger scale, both in phos- 
phate rock ard liquid phosphate. 

President Stamm, of the St. Louis Cut Stone Co., 
has a large and well-equipped stone yard, but says 
that they are running only about one-third of their 
capacity. Their specialty is building stone, and 
Mr. Stamm thinks that the use of steel and iron in 


a large number of buildings being put up in this . 


territory, is responsible for the quiet conditions of 
his business. 

Nowhere is there more prosperity in evidence, 
than among the brick and clay people. Everywhere 
its the same story—capacity taxed, behind on 
orders. 


ST. LOUIS CLAY WORKERS. 


The colony of brick manufacturers here is larger 
probably than that if any other line. Down West 
of the city, situated on the Missouri Pacific and 
Frisco roads, is a regular settlement of brick and 
tiling people, the plants of the Illinois Hydraulic 
Brick Co., Evans & Howard, Laclede Fire Brick 
Co., and others being located in this vicinity. 
These plants are all running full time, as are those 
of the Christy Fire Brick Co., and the various 
tiling and terra cotta plants. 

A new concern in this field. which has been 
eminently successful, is the St. Louis Vitrified and 
Fire Brick Co. This concern was organized last 
February, and Mr. F. C. Pauley, the president of 
the company, says that half their output is sold 


. ahead for the entire season, and that they are re- 


ceiving orders daily. They have their offices in 
the Wainwright Building. 

The machinery people, too, are feeling the effect 
of the geneial improvement in the rock product 
business—particularly those making or handling 
brick machinery, and quarry machinery. 

The Fernholtz Brick Machine Co. is experienc- 
ing a demand unprecedented, even with them. Mr. 
Wm. F. Scott, the head of this concern, a deservedly 
popular gentleman with the trade, I found break- 
ing up house and preparing to move into their new 
and commodious quarters just completed at Boyle 
Avenue and Manchester Road. He had just bought 
a new desk and other office fixtures, and was in- 


_ clined to feel a bit “chesty” over the dash which 


they expect to cut in their new location. This 
company is also selling agent for the “Eagle” dry 
pan. for which they are having a large demand. 

The Schoellhern-Albrecht Machine Co. is another 
concern which is “right there, or thereabout,” when 
it comes to selling brick and stone machinery. 
Albrecht is an awful “kidder,” and I am tempted 
to take advantage of my prerogative in this 
column, and “ioast” him to catch even; but as 
he has promised to be good in the future, and as 
Joe Kuhn, his manager, has given bond to this 
effect, I will let him off this time. They have just 
made a shipmert of brick machinery to Southern 
Illinois, and are now getting out a contract for 
500 patent car brakes for the “Frisco” system. 

The Ross-Keller Brick Machine Co., with offices 
in the Fullerton Building, have recently increased 
their capital stock, and propose to do business on 
a more extensive scale than heretofore. Mr. Aaron 
Woodhull, vice president of the company, told me 
that they had recently furnished the equipment for 
sevcral new plants down in the Gulf States, and 
that they are going to make a strong bid for the 
Southern business. 

Secretary J. N. Kilpatrick, of the South St. 
Louis Foundry Co., says they are turning out a lot 
of quarry machinery, and from all indications 
there is no immediate prospect of any cessation to 
the demand. gd. ¥. H. 


. 
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If there is any little town in the Hoosier State 
that is out-growing the town of Mitchell, Ind., at 
the pesent time it must be humping itself, for 
Mitchell is making strides that will double its 
population before another year rolls around if it 
keeps on at this gait. 

A STRICTLY MODERN CEMENT PLANT. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., of Allentown, 
Pa., is responsible for the present rapid growth 
of Mitchell, for, as was announced in Rock 
Propucts for April, this company is building a 
2,000-barrel Portland cement plant there. They 
are apparently building this plant with the one 
purpose in view of having the most up-to-date and 
complete plant that it is possible to build, and 
must be spending at least half a million dollars. 
The buildings of the plant are all pretty well under 
way, and much of the machinery is already set, 
but, of course, there is lots of work to do yet. They 
are setting two St. Louis twin Corliss engines, 
one 700 h. p. and one 750 h. p. 

This plant will get its water supply from about 
two miles out of town, from what is known as 
Hamor’s Mill. This mill is an old-time water mill 
that has been out of use for about a cuarter of a 
century. The source of power was a spring com- 
ing out of a cave at the head of the steep hollow 
in which the mill is situated, and this spring will 
furnish the water supply for the cement mill. The 
company has bought the property, built a nice 
cement dam to get a pumping reservoir, and are 
laying a 10-in. pipe line from the spring to the 
eement plant. The pumping will be done with com- 
pressed air, and three pumps for this work have 
already been set. though the task of piping the air 
over from the plant at Mitchell yet remains. 

The famous Mitchell limestone will be used for 
making cement, the Lehigh company having 
bought property out on the B. & O. adjoining that 
of the Mitchell Lime Co., about two miles out, and 


the marl will be brought from out toward Browns- . 


town, some fourteen miles out East on the same 
road. 
A TRIO OF LIME EXPERTS. 

The old reliable industrial stand-by of Mitchell 
is the Mitchell Lime Co., which claims to make the 
strongest white lime on the market, of which they 
have a capacity of 700,000 bushels a year. They 
also make crushed stone, stone dust and limestone 
grits for poultry. The firm is composed of Adam 
L. Beck, president; Geo. L. Kice, secretary, and 
Bert B. Williams, treasurer, all under the forty- 
year limit in age, full of energy and long on knowl- 
edge of the lime business. 

Treasurer Williams was the only member in the 


office when I called in the afternoon, and he was. 


surrounded by carpenters with hammers who were 
fixing up the place, for they were just moving into 
a new office and had not yet straightened things 
out. Secretary Kice showed up after dinner and, 
after talking shop awhile, offered to take me along 
with him out to the plants in his buggy. Mr. Kice 
spent seventeen years with J. B. Speed, of Louis- 
ville, and was born a Colonel in the Bluegrass 
State, so it goes without saying that he took me 
out behind a fine driving horse—and knew how to 
drive it. 
A MODEL VILLAGE. 

We first visited their “Rabbit Run” plant, which 
is a little more than two miles out of town on the 
Monon. This was the original plant of the com- 
pany, built seven or eight year ago, with three 
kilns and since enlarged to six, and around it they 
have built a little village that any industry might 
be proud of. Near the plant they have a fine spring 
of mammoth proportions, which is the “water 
works” of the village. The cottages they have 
built for their men are among the finest I have ever 
seen in connection with an industrial enterprise, 
and they have a brick school house up on the hill 
that stands as a testimonial to the interest taken 
in education. 

A CRACKER-JACK CRUSHING PLANT. 

After peeping through the hot spots in the kilns 

and looking over the quarry, where they get the 


stuff that makes their famous lime, we took a 
second drink at the spring, and then drove across 
the country to their “Rock Lick” plant, which is 
situated on the B. & O., and not quite so far out 
from town. At this plant they have three kilns 
in operation making lime, and they have a crusher 
plant which makes crushed stone of all kinds, in- 
cluding stone dust. We climbed the car track to 
the receiving floor and I watched them dump a car 
of stone, about two cubic yards, into the mouth of 
a big Gates crusher, which seemed to be chewing 
around there in a leisurely way, but before two 
minutes had been ticked off by the watch, it had 
chewed up that car of stone. Then we followed 
the elevator to the upper regions till we were cer- 
tainly “up in the air,” though the building was re- 
markably steady, even with all the crushing and 
grinding that was going on, and looked down into 
the bins containing the different sizes of crushed 
stone. After we came down, and I was looking at 
the men spouting crushed stone into a car, pretty 
much as grain men do it, I remarked to Mr. Kice 
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A LATE DESIGN IN OOLITIC. 
Made by John A. Rowe, Bedford, Ind. 





that I was not so very long on crusker knowledge, 
but it looked to me like he had a “cracker-jack” 
plant, and that’s still my verdict. 


MATERIAL FOR A HEALTH RESORT. 


Of course, the railroad uses the bulk of the 
crushed stone, but they have some side lines that 
are interesting. They sell quite a lot of the finely 
ground stone to the glass factories, then they have 
grits for poultry, which have the peculiar quality 
in their favor of being lime grits, furnishing shell 
material for hens in connection with the grit. 

Along the little creek that flows by this plant 
they have a sulphur spring, and that’s where I got 
a free treat at an unknown health resort. I tried 
to talk Kice into building a hotel and going into 
the health resort business when I tasted this water, 
but he shied at the suggestion and said that he had 
troubles enough in the lime business and wasn’t 
looking for more. Then he took me on a drive up 
the little creek, where I grew enthusiastic over the 
scenery, the mint and the water cress, and told him 
about some of my younger days in an old-style 
water mill, and this led him to drive me around 
by the old Hamor mill, where the cement people 
are to get their water supply, where there is still 
standing the old stone mill, with the machinery 
rusting to pieces, the stone piers supporting part 
of the old sluice box, the old distillery buildings 
and the residence, all making up so romantic a 
spot that I can not describe it without getting clear 
off the track of business, so I won’t try. 


A BUILDER OF KILNS. 


In my rounds I met John Alles, of Huntington, 
Ind., who was down doing some repairing for the 
Mitchell Lime Co. Mr. Alles makes a specialty 
of building lime kilns, brick kilns, ete., and takes 
contracts for complete plJants, for repairs, or will 
go and superintend such work for a stipulated 
salary. I enjoyed a pleasant evening with him 
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and talked lime kiln every time he gave me a 
chance, and I am ready to bet that the man who 
gets him to build his lime kilrs will have an up-to- 
date plant. 

THE MITCHELL STONE INDUSTRY. 


The stone industry of Mitchell is represented by 
the American Quarries Co., with main offices at 
Chicago, Ill., and quarries about six miles from 
Mitchell. I was sorry to miss seeing some of 
them, but as they have no local office in the town 
of Mitchell, and I did not have the time to drive 
to the quarries, I could not make connection. 


A BUSY TIME AT BEDFORD. 

It’s the busy time in the stone industries at 
Bedford, Ind., just now, and practically every man 
in the business is having all he can do, which 
makes the town no place for loafers, for all can 
get work. There is no particular excitement in 
the trade, but there is good, healthy business and 
a general feeling that this is to be a banner year 
in the stone industry. 


NOT RUSHING, BUT BUSY. 


John Torphy, superintendent of the P-M-B. quar- 
ries, says that they are full of business, not par- 
particularly rushed, but busy. The mill of this 
company is running twenty-four hours a day, and 
has plenty of work in sight to keep it moving at 
that pace for the summer. 


THE QUARRIES CO. IN NEW OFFICES, 


The Bedford Quarries Co. has moved its offices 
to the Southern Indiana Railway Depot Building, 
which is an elegant structure and is built of the 
kind of stone they produce at the quarry. This 
company is so busy that all the boys at the Bed- 
ford end are simply up to their ears in work. The 
first day I called I was told that the local marager, 
Mr. Herrick, was too busy to be seen, but in pass- 
ing that way again I caught sight of Cashier Rice, 
and he told me the story of how busy they all are. 


Mr. Fred Norton, of the Peerless Stone Co., says 
that business has been very good and the outlook 
ahead is promising. : 


C. S. Norton, of the C. S. Norton Stone Co., and 
also interested in other stone concerns, says that 
he is making a specialty of blue stone, on which he 
has a good trade down East. 


ONE OF THE BUSIEST MEN. 

Mr. “Bob” Reed, of the Oolitic Stone Co., of 
Indiara, the Norton-keed Stone Co., and others, is 
one of the busiest stone men in Bedford, and he is 
a man hat can hustle around and turn out lots of 
business, too. He says that so far there has been 
no check or let up in the demand for stone by the 
building trade, and he thinks things are in good 
shape for the summer. In short, his only worry in 
this line just now is to fill orders as rapidly as he 
would like, and this is substantially the condition 
all over the Bedford district. The Oolitic Stone 
Co. has a quarry up near Bloomington, though the 
business is carried on at Bedford. 


AMONG THE MILLS. 

At the mill and vard of Mr. Ed. Thornton (The 
Bedford Steam Stone Works) there was everything 
that goes to make up a busy season. There was a 
great supply of rough stock on hand, and every- 
thing about the place seemed to be at work. Mr. 
Thornton said, however, that the real rush with him 
had come a little earlier, and that at the present 
time. while there was plenty to do there was noth- 
ing like a rush as compared to what it had been. 


Mr. Furst, of the Furst-Kerber Cut Stone Co., 
reported a busy time. when I stopped in to see 
him for a minute, and here, too, there was plenty 
of evidence in the stone and work in sight. without 
asking a question, that the plant was full of busi- 
ness. 


A new stone industry in Bedford is that of 
Brooks and Curtis, who are operating the plant 
formerly known as the Bedford Sawed Stone 
Works, near the Monon depot, and wifich was being 
operated by the P-M-B. people at the time of my 
visit to town. Also, Mr. Brooks was superintendent 
of one of the P-M-B. mills for nine years, but re- 
cently concluded to go into business for himself 
along with Mr. Curtis, who is from Indianapolis. 


THE OOLITIC MONUMENT MEN. 

The John A. Rowe Monumental Works are nearly 
half a mile out of town, up the S. I. Railroad, but it 
is worth a trip out there any time to see them 
make rustic work out of Oolitic stone with pneu- 
matic tools. Mr. Rowe says that business is very 
good, and the field of Oolitic stone in monumental 
work is spreading more and more every year. He 
reported a number of good contracts for soldiers’ 
monuments, and says that where his stone is once 
known and properly appreciated he has no trouble 
selling right along, and he is shipping East, even 
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into the heart of the marble and granite regions, 
West as far as Sacramento, South to Jacksonville, 
and North to Canada, and that’s pretty near cover- 
ing the whole country. 

Mr. John Naugle, who also has a rustic monu- 
mental works in town, says that the only trouble 
with him is that he can not get men enough to turn 
out work as fast as his orders require; business is 
good but good stone cutters are scarce in that part 
of the country. 

BLOOMINGTON AS A STONE CENTER. 

If any one asks you about the Indiana stone 
industry, you can tell them that Bloomington is 
quite a stone-producing center, too. The only ag- 
gravating thing about the place is in that the 
quarries are scattered about on nearly all sides of 
the town, which makes it rather difficult to round 
them all up during a single visit. This is largely 
made up for, however, by the social disposition of 
the stone people, for they come around the Gentry 
House in the evening, and a visitor can meet half 
the stone men during an evening’s sitting around 
the hotel. They are a jolly, friendly lot, too, and 
there is no drawback to getting acquainted with 
them. 

BOLLENBACHER, THE STONE BROKER, 

The first man I met on landing there was Mr. 
Geo. Bollenbacher, the stone broker, who has a 
business peculiarly his own. Strange as it may 
seem, he refuses to take a financial interest in any 
of the mill or quarry enterprises, because he feels 
that he can serve the purchasers of stone better by 
being free from such interests. His strong point 
is promptness, not only in answering inquiries and 
furnishing estimates, but also in filling orders. 
He places orders with any and all of the quarries, 
being guided largely by the ability to promptly 
care for the business in each case, and being on the 
producing ground, where he can see after the busi- 
ness personally, he is in a position to the pur- 
chaser which is virtually that of a special repre- 
sentative on the ground to look after the business 
in all details. When properly handled there is a 
great point in his position for the stone buyer, and 
Bollenbacher knows how to handle it properly, 
and that’s why he is doing a good business, and 
will continue to do good business. He has a string 
of customers that covers all points of the compass, 
and reaches into territory a long distance away in 
each direction. 

THE NATIONAL STONE CO. 

About five or six miles south of Bloomington 
is the largest group of the quarries situated in this 
district, and, following Mr. Bollenbacher’s advice, 
I took a drive out there, over some roads which 
run up and down hill considerably, but are very 
pretty for all that, and have a fringe of blue grass 
that reminds one of the region that made Kentucky 
famous. 

My first halt was at the quarry of the Nationa! 
Stone Co., which is a comparatively new industry, 
having opened up last fall. The officers of this 
company are, W. P. Rogers, president; S. C. Dodd, 
treasurer, and S. C. Freese, secretary. Mr. Freese 


has charge of the work, and I found him busy look- 
ing after the erection of a mill in connection with 
the quarry. They are building a new six-gang 
stone sawmill just below the quarry, which they 
hope te have in operation by July 1. Mr. Freese 
has a nice little office out at the quarry, and 
he has a nice quarry all the way through, and 
T spent a very pleasant half-hour with him. 
His regular line of business is building gas 
plants, but after building a gas plant at Blooming- 
ton he became interested in the stone business, and 
is now at work at it with the same energy that has 
characterized him in building gas plants. My im- 
pression is that he is a hustler of the kind that 
always wins and I’ll bet he makes a marked suc- 
cess of the quarry and stone business. 


BUILDING A TOWN. 

Along the road, even before coming to the 
National quarry, I saw a lot of neat cottages being 
built, and as we came in sight of the next quarry, 
that of the Monroe County Oolitic Stone Co., I 
observed quite an elaborate dwelling of large pro- 
portions, which the driver informed me was being 
built for Mr. Adams, the manager. The other 
buildings are being built by him, also, for the use 
of the men at the works. He will move his family 
out from Bloomington. and, from the looks of 
things, will soon have a little town of his own, and 
a nice one, too. 

CHANNELING WITH COMPRESSED AIR. 

The house building explains why I did not find 
Mr. Adams at the quarry, but while wandering 
around the edge of the works looking for him I 
found something interesting. First, I noticed that 
his channeling machines were not throwing out 
any smoke, and I was just wondering what kind of 
fuel he was using, when I caught sight of an air 
hose. Then I went closer, and found them using 
compressed air in all the channeling machines. 
This was such a radical departure, considering 
that these machines are self-contained steam en- 
gines, that I began asking questions about the 
manner of connecting and using air in them. I 
found that one machine had the air hose con- 
nected direct to the engine of the mechine, but in 
all the others the air went into the steam boilers and 
was used just as if it were steam. This is the only 
instance of this kind that I have ever come across, 
and there are many points I would like to ask 
about in connection with it. One thing I am pretty 
sure of, and that is that it is much pleasanter for 
the men using the channelers in the summer to 
work the compressed air, for the expanding air 
that is released has a cooling influence on the sur- 
roundings, and the workman is also freed from the 
excessive heat of a steam boiler out in the broiling 
sun, but whether or not there is to be found other 
advantages in using air, I can not say. I wish 
some one who has tried all this would tell us some- 
thing about it. 

ONE OF THE OOLITIC QUARRIES. 


Adjoining thé quarries of the Monroe County 
Oolitic Stone Co. is quarry No. 1 of the Oolitic 














THE OOLITIC STONE CO., OF INDIANA. QUARRY No. °1, 


Stone Co. of Indiana, of Bedford. Mr. Sam Reed, 
a cousin of Manager “Bob” Reed, of Bedford. has 
charge of this quarry. Sam is one of the boys it 
is always a pleasure to meet, and I was glad to 
get hold of a picture of this quarry. 


THE EMPIRE STONE CO. 


Across the read, away from the two quarries 
above-mentioned, is the quarry of the Empire Stone 
Co. This quarry was in operation abovt ten years 
ago, but has been idle since that time till a couple 
of months ago, when it was opened up by the 
Empire Stone Co. This was one of the busiest 
places I found, and the superintendent was so busy 
out at the quarry that I just went down and shook 
hands with him and left. 


THE CHICAGO-BLOOMINGTON STONE CO. 


Around the turn, back toward town on another 
pike, I found the quarry of the Chicago-Blooming- 
ton Stone Co., of which Mr. Wm. Johnson, of 
Bloomington, is general manager, with his son, 
Harry Johnson, as quarry superintendent. I found 
Mr. Harry around at the quarry taking a close in- 
terest in the work of stripping the top for further 
extension of the quarry operations. He informed 
me that they opened up at this quarry last fall. 
ard that they have no mill in connection with it 
yet, but have arrangements with mills at Elletts- 
ville and other points for taking care of their mill 
work. There was plenty of evidence all around 
the place that business was good, but Mr. Harry 
said a scarcity of structural steel at building cen- 
ters was holding things in check a little, so that 
there was nothing on that could be called a rush. 


AROUND THE HOTEL AFTER SUPPER. 


Around the hotel after supper I met Mr. Wm. 
Johnson, Mr. Woolery, of the Star Stone Co. and 
the Hunter Valley Stone Co.. Geo. D. Hunter, the 
local representative of the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Mr. Bollenbacher, Mr. Sam Reed and others, and a 
more sociable lot of men never happened. All are 
feeling very good over the outlook in the building 
trade and the future of the stone industry, and I 
hope the presert pleasing air of prosperity will 
abide with them always. a Gh Re 


Petroleum Deposits in Mexico. 


In view of the scarcity of fuel in Mexico, the 
exploration and exploitation of oii lands is attract- 
ing considerable attention in this country, says 
Consul P. Merrill Griffith, in advance consular re- 
ports from Matamoras, Mex. 

The recent discoveries at Beaumont, Tex., have 
given rise to the hope that oil in paying quantities 
will also be found in Mexico. Very favorable indi- 
cations of its presence have been discovered at 
several places, and liberal concessions for the de- 
velopment of petroleum deposits on national lands 
have recently been granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment to prospectors. 

Almost certain indications of the existence of 
petroleum are to be seen in many States. and espe- 
cially in Tamaulipas, where in places there is an 
abundance of asphalt, sulphur and oil on the sur- 
face. Besides these signs, some of the topograph- 
ical features, according to the opinion of an expert 
engineer and oil prospector, are due to the great 
pressure of the confined ratural gas beneath. It 
seems, as a result of powerful erosive action during 
past ages, that the upper strata of earth, which 
cerved as a protection, were broken up and re- 
moved, after which the pressure of the gas below 
was sufficient to cause a local upheaval. Through 
the seams thus formed the oil. deprived of its 
lighter gases, escaped in the form of very heavy 
oil and asphaltum. In most cases, the exudation 
does not consist of any one substance in a paying 
quantity, but, passes through all the grades, from 
an inferior, dark-colored oil to massive asphaltum 
rock, as hard as flint. There are also other equally | 
encouraging indications of an abundance of gas 
ard oil in the shale below. 

Several companies, formed princirally with 
American capital. have been organized in order to 
prospect and drill for oil in Mexico. The Mexican 
Petroleum Co. has invested extensively and is now 
orerating in the district west of Tampico. The 
Mexican National Oil and Development Co., re- 
cently organized under the laws of New Jersey 
with a capital of $1,000,000, has had its charter 
fled in Mexico. This company has secured valu- 
able leases embracing over 1,000,000 acres of land, 
and will soon begin drilling a series of wells 
throughout the central part of the State of Tamaul- 
ipas. Its office is at Montgomery. ; 

Should an abundance of fuel oil be discovered in 
Mexico, one can scarcely conjecture the beneficial 
effect it would have upon her commercial and in- 
dustrial development. 
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A Digest of the Industries from the Twelfth 
Census Report--Continued from Last Month. 





HAWAIL 


FERTILIZERS.—Three establishments; capital, 
$915,304.00; wage-earners, 126; wages paid, $49,- 
230.00; cost of material used, $915,035.00; total 
value of product, $1,150,625.00. 

Masonry, BricK AND StTone.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $194,903.00; wage-earners, 187; 
wages paid, $115,881.00; cost of material used, 
$163,430.00; total value of product, $566,650.00. 


KENTUCKY. 


BricK AND TiILE.—Highty-four establishments; 
capital, $805,446.00; wage-earners, 918; wages 
paid, $251,547.00; cost of material used, $127,- 
603.00; total value of product, $630,839.00. 

FERTILIZERS.—Four establishments; capital, 
$335,974.00; wage-earners, 89; wages paid, $39,- 
738.00; cost of material used, $166,215.00; total 
value of product, $321,245.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Twelve' establishments; 
capital, $604,969.00; wage-earners, 313; wages paid, 
$106,201.00; cost of material used, $114,815.00; 
total value of product, $296,949.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Thirty-five establish- 
ments; capital, $194,788.00; wageearners, 296; 
wages paid, $110,057.00; cost of material used, 
$98,016.00; total value of product, $328,908.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND StTone.—Eighty-eight es- 
tablishmerts; capital, $409,424.00; wage-earners, 
783; wages paid, $381,081.00; cost of material 
used, $657,955.00; total value of product, $1,410,- 
121.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Sixty-four es- 
tablishments; capital, 353,690.00; wage-earners, 
253; wages paid, $122,670.00; cost of material used, 
$369,923.00; total value of product, $678,350.00. 





PAVING AND PAviING MATERIALS.—Forty-two es- 
tablishments; capital, $641,986.00; wage-earners, 
1,008; wages paid, $367,374.00; cost of material 


used, $398,900.00; total value of product, $1,107,- 
515.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorKk.—Forty-eight es- 
tablishments; capital, $36,932.00; wage-earners, 
118; wages paid, $63,570.00; cost of material used, 
$74,380.00; total value of product, $199,399.00. 

PoTTrery, TERRA COTTA AND F rRE-CLay Propvucts. 
—Sixteen establishments; capital, $698,560.00; 
wage-earners, 841; wages paid, $233,253.00; cost 
of material used, $198,659.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $724,255.00. 

ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIALS.—Sixty estab- 
lishments; capital, $209,189.00; wage-earners, 206; 
wages paid, $88,534.00; cosc of material used, $316,- 
265.00; total value of product, $546,910.00. 


MARYLAND. 


Brick AND TiILeE.—Forty-five establishments; 
capital, $3,992,800.00; wage-earners, 1,500; wages 
paid, $453,143.00; cost of material used, $155,- 
934.00; total value of product, $844,335.00. 


FERTILIZERS.—Forty establishments; capital, 
$154,610.00; wage-earners, 1,016; wages paid, 
$457,692.00; cost of material used, $3,643,846.00; 
total value of product, $5,481,905.00. 

KAOLIN AND OTHER EARTH GRINDING.—Eight es- 
tablishments; capital, $162,075.00; waze-earners, 
78; wages paid, $26,136.00; cost of material used, 
$18,475.00; total value of product, $74,796.00. 


LIME AND CEMENT.—Thirty-eight  establish- 
ments; capital, $660,006.00; wageearners, 557; 
wages paid, $182,639.00; cost of material used, 
$226,563.00; total value of product, $549,360.00. 


MANTELS, SLATE, MARBLE, Etc.—Four establish- 
ments; capital, $31,820.00; wage-earners, 18; 
wages paid, $11,924.00; cost of material used, 
$12,927.00; total value of product, $39,744.00. 


MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Thirty-eight esablish- 
merts; capital, $743,645.00; wage-earners, 1,231; 
wages paid, $569,273.00; cost of material used, 
$494,910.00; total value of product, $1,545,616.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Seventy-one es- 
tablishments; capital, $351,367.00; wage-earners, 
249; wages paid, $118,884.00; cost of material used, 
$218,694.00; total value of product, $480,081.00. 

PAVING AND PAVING MATERIALS.—Twenty-six es- 
tablishments; capital, $444,305.00; wage-earners, 
478; wages paid, $169,752.00; cost of material 
used, $157,548.00; total value of product, $487,- 
850.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorkK.—Forty-six estab- 
lishments; capital, $91,350.00; wage-earners, 187; 
wages paid, $114,981.00; cost of material used, 
$64,058.00; total value of product, $251,867.00. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIALS.—Seventeen es- 
tablishments; capital, $401,449.00; wage-earners, 
203; wages paid, $73,054.00; cost of material used, 
$87,867.00; total value of product, $229,565.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


EMERY WHEELS.—Nine establishments; capital, 
$597,430.00; wage-earners, 271; wages paid, $161,- 


620.00; cost of material used, $244,355.00; total 
value of product, $672,740.00. 
FERTILIZERS.—Nine establishments; capital, $3,- 


250,030.00; wage-earners, 227; wages paid, $115,- 
083.00; cost of material used, $1,115,818.00; total 
value of product, $2,074,590.00. 

KAOLIN AND OTHER EARTH GRINDING.—Twelve es- 
tablishments; capital, $787,835.00; wage-earners, 
206; wages paid, $123,586.00; cost of material used, 
$246,836.00; total value of product, $526,052.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Eleven = establishments; 
capital, $115,639.00; wage-earners, 130; wages paid, 
$69,823; cost of material used, $122,433.00; total 
value of product, $261,477.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorRK.—Two hundred and 
thirty-one establishments; capital, $5,208,306.00; 
wage-earners, 3,894; wages paid, $2,058,115.00; 
cost of material used, $1,576,697.00; total value of 
product, $5,078,098.00. 

Masonry, BRICK AND STONE.—Seven hundred 
and fifty-nine establishments; capital, $3,730,- 
734.00; wage-earners ,8,741; wages paid, $4,871,- 
081.00; cost of material used, $7,563,403.00; total 
value of product, $16,628,973.00. 


MONUMENTS AND 'TOMBSTONES.—Two hundred 
and forty-one establishments; capital, $2,012,- 
395.00; wage-earners, 1,827; wages paid, $1,110,- 


547.00; cost of material used, $774,529.00; total 
value of product, $2,917,633.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco Work.—One hundred 
and eight establishments; capital, $406,341.00; 
wage-earners, 675; wages paid, $435,067.00; cost 
of material used, $327,048.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $1,082,937.00. 

PotTTery, TERRA COTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS. 
—Twenty-nine establishments; capital, $1,627,- 
575.00; wage earners, 584; wages paid, $262,141.00; 
cost of material used, $188,278.00; total value of 
product, $713,246.00. 

SAND AND Emery Paper, Etrc.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $402,274.00; wage-earners, 100; 
wages paid, $52,571.00; cost of material used, $197,- 
113.00; total value of product, $375,556.00. 


MICHIGAN. 


Brick AND TiLeE.— One hundred and seventy- 
seven establishments; capital, $1,497,347.00; wage- 
earners, 1,443; wages paid, $479,786.00; cost of 
material used, $238,556.00; total value of product, 
$1,135,569.00. 

EMERY WHEELS.—Four establishments; capital, 
$90,074.00; wage-earners, 57; wages paid, $34,- 
405.00; cost of material used, $74,335.00; total 
value of product, $142,047.00. . 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Twenty' establishments; 
capital, $3,157,906.00; wage-earners, 542; wages 
paid, $231,098.00; cost of material used, $357,- 
782.00; total value of product, $1,070,145.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Thirty-nine establish- 
ments; capital, $322,086.00; wage-earners, 277; 
wages paid, $182,868.00; cost of material used, 
$279,215.00; total value of product, $610,095.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND Strone.—One hundred and 
sixty-three establishments; capital, $433,197.00; 
wage-earners, 1,788; wages paid, $915,697.00; cost 
of material used, $1,340,335.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $3,053,541.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Ninty-seven es- 
tablishments; capital, $400,959.00; wage-earners, 
263; wages paid, $154,689.00; cost of material used, 
$376,854.00; total value of product, $780,396.00. 

PAVING AND Pavina MatTerIALs.—One hundred 
and thirteen establishments; capital, $854,537:00; 
wage-earners, 1,660; wages paid, $727,262.00; cost 
of material used, $874,862.00; total value of prod- 
uct, $2,012,445.00. 2 ey 4 , 

RooFING AND Roorrne MATERIALS.—Thirty-four es- 
tablishments; capital, $325,207.00; wage-earners, 
224: wages paid, $98,705.00; cost of material used, 
$263,409.00; total value of product, $532,402.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco WorK.—Thirty-nine es- 
tablishments; -capital, $50,536.00; wage-earners, 
201; wages paid, $111,566.00; cost of material 
usde, $90,666.00; total value of product, $270,- 
870.00. 

Potrery, TERRA Corra AND Fire-CLAy PRopucts. 
—Nine establishments; capital, $280,185.00; wage- 
earners, 149; wages paid, $51,144.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $36,771.00; total value of product, 
$145,021.00. ’ 
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SaLt.—Fifty-three establishments; capital, $4,- 
759,865.00; wage-earners, 1,449; wages paid, $619,- 
383.00; cost of material used, $1,095,780.00; total 
value of product, $2,460,538.00. 


MINNESOTA. 

Brick AND TrLE.—One hundred and four estab- 
lishments; capital, $1,040,656.00; wage-earners, 
849; wages paid, $328,890.00; cost of material 
used, $185,284.00; total value of product, $772,- 
308.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Nineteen establishments; 
capital, $362,528.00; wage-earners, 161; wages 
paid, $72,652.00; cost of material used, $131,865.00; 
total value of product, $297,896.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorkK.—Fifty-two establish- 
ments; capital, $812,603.00; wage-earners, 1,311; 
wages paid, $611,697.00; cost of material used, 
$296,931.00; total value of product, $1,177,464.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—Bighty establish- 
ments; capital, $352,961.00; wage-earners, 280; 
wages paid, $145,190.00; cost of material used, 
$270,230.00; total value of product, $630,261.00. 

PAVING AND Pavine MAtTERIALS.—Forty-nine es- 
tablishments; capital, $276,201.00; wage-earners, 
560; wages paid, $268,620.00; cost of material 
used, $450,672.00; total value of product, $892,- 
026.00. 

PLASTERING AND Stucco Wor«k.-—Fifty-four es- 
tablishments; capital, $60,362.00; wage-earners, 
200; wages paid, $108,417.00; cost of material used, 
$113,997.00; total value of product, $302,208.00. 

PoTTERY, TERRA CoTTA AND FiRE-CLAY PRODUCTS. 
—KEight establishments; capital, $539,042.00; wage- 
earners, 427; wages paid, $152,603.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $154,378.00; total value of product, 


$445,435.00. 
Roorinc AND Roorrine MatTerrats.—Fifteen es- 
tablishments; capital, $243,599.00; wage-earners, 


108; wages paid, $49,398.00; cost of material used, 
$257,859.00; total value of product, $425,697.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND STrone.—One hundred and 
fifty-five establishments; capital, $1,044,302.00; 
wage-earners, 2,542; wages paid, $1,446,680.00; 
cost of material used, $2,570,446.00; total value of 
product, $4,932,553.00. 


MISSOURI. 
FERTILIZERS.—Three establishments; capital, 
$219,201.00; wage-earners, 60; wages paid, $27,- 
986.00; cost of material used, $137,306.00; total 

value of product, $236,635.00. 


KAOLIN AND OTHER EARTH GRINDING.—Five es- 
tablishments; capital, $278,466.00; wage-earners, 
112; wages paid, $51,449.00; cost of material used, 
$169,904.00; total value of product, $303,361.00. 

LIME AND CEMENT.—Thirty-one establishments; 
capital, $797,926.00; wage-earners, 583; wages 
paid, $206,837.00; cost of material used, $233,- 
910.00; total value of product, $600,432.00. 

MANTELS, SLATE, MARBLE, Erc.—Three establish- 
ments; capital, $3,710.00; wage-earners, 18; wages 
paid, $11,250.00; cost of material used, $64,210.00; 
total value of product, $70,000.00. 

MARBLE AND STONE WorK.—Highty-five establish- 
ments; capital, $970,503.00; wage-earners, 717; 
wages paid, $392,413.00; cost of material used, 
$402,207.00; total value of product, $1,138,566.00. 

Masonry, Brick AND STONE.—Three hundred and 
seventy-eight establishments; capital, $1,245,- 
948.00; wage-earners, 3,520; wages paid, $2,243,- 
849.00; cost of material used, $3,519,419.00; total 
value of product,--$7,757,613.00. 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.—One hundred and 
thirteen establishments; capital, $645,793.00; wage- 
earners, 327; .wages paid, $168,659.00; cost of ma- 
terial used, $489,155.00; toal value of product, 
$967,794.00. 

Pavinc AND PAvING -MATERIALS.—One hundred 
and seventeen establishments; - capital, $2,576,- 
787.00; wage-earners, 2,496; wages paid, $1,196,- 


*,006.00; cost. of material used, $1,652,881.00; total 


value of product, $3,729,895.00. 
; PLASTERING. AND Stucco Work.—One hundred 
and seventy-one establishments; capital, $171,- 
551.00; wage-earners, 459; wages paid, $269,829.00; 
cost of material used, $173,685.00 total value of 
product, $682,233.00. 

Pottery, TERRA CoTTA AND FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS. 


—tThirty-seven establishments; capital, $2,952,- 
107.00; wage-earners, 1,607; wages paid, $647,- 
728.00; cost of material used, $3,353.00; total 


value of product, $1,662,150.00. 

Roorine AND Roorina MATERIALS.—EHighty-four 
e:tablishments; capital, $540,945.00; wage-earners, 
541; wages paid, $265,359.00; cost of material 
used. $657,299.00; total value of product, $1,344,- 
858.00. . 

[To be continued next month.] 
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W.S. Purdy has leased the stone quarry of Hugh 
Brown, near Stubenville, Ohio, for five years. 


Angulo Bros., of Santa Barbara, Cal., have open- 


ed up a sandstone quarry in the Refugio Canon. 


John Monti has opened up a new quarry at 
Niantic, R. I., and has already begun shipping 
stone. 


The Granite State Mining Co. has been organized 
at Fall River, Mass., to open up a quarry at Woods- 
ville, N. H. 


T. R. Coughlin has started up the crusher at his 
quarry, at Virginia, Nev., to get out stock for 
street work. 


The Piedmont Petroleum Co., of Anniston, Ala., 
will develop quarries of black marble, and also 
erect a mill for working it. 


The Froeming Bros. Quarry Co. has been incorpo- 
rated ‘at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$20,000.00, by Arthur, Theodore C. and Paul Froem- 
ing. 


Edson Bros., who recently purchased the Em- 
mett quarries, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., will put in 
a crushing plant and crush stone for the Lehigh 
Valley Railway. 


Geo. D. Reinnaulter, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
bought land and will open up a new quarry in 
North Barre, Vt., adding one more to the stone in- 
dustries of Barre. 


George Mann, of Baltimore, Md., has opened up 
a new marble quarry at Lee, Mass., where he is 
getting out what is said to be a fine quality of 
white and blue marble. 


Mr. Bannerman, who operates a quarry at Red- 
granite, Wis., has been adding a new hoisting en- 
gine, and is soon to put in a crusher, and also 
machinery for polishing stone. 


The National Marble Co. has been organized at 
Murphy, N. C., to develop marble properties. W. 
T. Brady, of Canton, Ga., is president, and Hon. 
J. H. Burk, of Boston, Mass., is treasurer. 


The Mohawk Valley Stone Co., Canajoharie, N. 
Y., has added a new locomotive engine to its 
quarry equipment, which will be used for shift- 
ing cars at the quarry at Palantine Bridge. 


The Langdon Granite Co., Burlington, Vt., is add- 
ing a new derrick and hoisting outfit to its quarry 
equipment, and from the reports at hand it would 
appear that the new derrick is a cracker-jack in 
size. 


Hamilton Stewart, of Wilmington, Del., who was 
formerly superintendent of the quarries of the 
Brandywine Granite Co., and Michael Donohoe 
have formed a partnership and will open up a 
granite quarry. 


James H. Holman, of Hopkinsville, Ky., has 
leased land and will operate a quarry at Columbia, 
Tenn., and also erect a crusher plant to furnish 
ballasting to the L. & N. Railway, and fluxing ma- 
terial for furnaces. 


The leading industry of Cobleskill, N. Y., is the 
Rogers Quarry Co., which is located east of the 
village. This industry, of which Col. Wm. McRae 
is superintendent, is hardly a year old yet, but it 
seems to be a good, healthy youngster. 


The Milford Granite Co. has been incorporated 
at Portland, Me,, with a capital stock of $60,000.00. 
The officers are: Geo. B. Sibson, Milford, Mass., 
president; Arthur W. Griffin, Lawrence, Mass., 
treasurer; Frederick Hale, Portland, Me., secre- 
tary. 


The Batavia Supply Co. has been organized at 
Batavia, Ill., by H. A. Holmes, of Detroit, and 
others, with a capital stock of $500,000.00. The 
directors of this new company, which it seems 
takes over practically all the quarry interests at 
that point, are: Maj. H. K. Wolcott, H. T. Hunter 
and L. J. Griffith, of Batavia, L. A. Busby, of Chi- 
cago, and H. A. Holmes, of Detroit. 


The Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co., which operates 
quarries and a brick plant near Elmhurst, IIl., is 
now getting out some twenty carloads a day of 
dimension, rubble, flagging and cut stone. 


The Brokensword Stone Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, is 
reported as being very busy resetting crushers 
and otherwise getting in shape to turn out more 
crushed stone than ever. Considerable improve- 
ments are being made all about the place, and the 
offices at the quarry will be improved and en- 
larged. 


The Oxford Granite and Construction Co. has 
been organized at Portland, Me., to quarry and 
deal in granite, with a capital stock of $150,000.00. 
Where the quarries are to be located is not stated 
in the report The officers are: President, Frank 
T. Lougee, of Lynn, Mass.; treasurer, Herbert E. 
Carleton, of Boston, Mass. 


Gillen & Gillen, proprietors of the quarries at 
Duck Creek, near Green Bay, Wis., have increased 
the capacity of their stone crushing plant to five 
times what it formerly was, and expect to ship 
from twenty to twenty-five carloads a day all 
through the summer. 


We frequently hear of building operations being 
tied up because of union labor demands, but out 
at Boise City, Idaho, they have a peculiar case in 
this respect in which the tables seem to have been 
turned. There is, of course, two sides to the ques- 
tion, and there is not enough information at hand 
to justify us in taking issue in the matter, even if 
we desired to do so, and the instance is cited be- 
cause of its peculiarities. It seems from the re- 
ports that the only available limestone quarry of 
that place is owned by a company that refused to 
supply stone for any building where union labor 
was employed. The cause for the action is not 
given, and it is likely that the owners of the quarry 
could tell a story in this connection, but the citi- 
zens have sought relief by petitioning the State 
Prison Board of that place to lease the prison 
quarry to Thomas Finnegan and P. H. McDonald, 
and their prayer has been granted with the proviso 
that the lease is to be terminated when stone is 
available from other sources. 


How They Quarry Marble in Italy. 


Mention was made in Rock Propucts for April 
of the organization of the Carrara marble men, 
and since that date the Scientific American pub- 
lished an illustrated description of the famous 
Italian quarries in supplement No. 1376 from which 
the following has been condensed: 

“The so-called ‘Carrara. district,’ embracing the 
communes of Carrara, Massa, Pietrasanta, Sera- 
vezra, Stazrema and Arni, is the center of this 
industry. Carrara and Massa are the two most 
important, the former having a population in the 
city itself of 21,000 people, with an additional 21,- 
000 in the mountain villages surrounding it and 
forming part of the commune. These villages are 
inhabited almost entirely by the quarrymen and 
laboring class. The commune of Massa has a 
population of about 24,000. Broadly speaking, the 
entire male population of these two communities 
is actively engaged in some branch of the marble 
industry. 

Quarries Controlled by Municipalities. 


There are at present 611 quarries in active 
operation, of which 345 are at Carrara, fifty at 
Massa, and the balance distributed among the 
places named above. In addition to these, there 
are perhaps double this number which have been 
opened and afterward abandoned as being unpro- 
ductive, or in which, for various reasons, active 
work has for the time ceased. Under the sanction 
of ancient laws, the mountains where the quarries 
are found are the property and under the direct 
control of the municipality of the district in which 
they are located. Applications for leases are made 
to the syndic of the town, and within a reasonable 
time, after survey, etc., the concession is granted. 
The concession is permanent, the only conditions 
being that the grantee should formally renew it 
every thirty years, pay the annual rent, and work 
the property. The rent is merely nominal, some 
quarries producing hundreds of tons annually, pay- 
ing but $3.00 or $4.00. Failure to pay this for two 
successive years or to develop the property in the 
same length of time renders the concession void. 
Quarries thus leased may be sold or transferred, or 
left as an inheritance hy the grantee at any time, 
without formal permission from the grantor. 


Primitive Means of Transportation. 
Until 1890, the larger part of the output was 
transported to the local mills or to the Marina by 
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ox team. The Marina, the shipping point for 
practically all the marble intended for export, is on 
the sea six miles from Carrara. An enormous 
quantity of blocks and slabs is stored here. Two 
large piers, double tracked and with hand-power 
loading cranes, extend out into the sea, and a 
fleet of small sailing lighters load here for Leg- 
horn, where the marble is placed on the steamers. 
The exposed position of the Marina renders it im- 
possible to load during bad weather, and many 
vexatious delays occur in consequence. 

The quarry railroad, which had been partially 
built and opened to traffic in 1876, was completed 
in 1890. This road, some fifteen miles in length, 
is a marvel of engineering skill. It runs from the 
Marina to Carrara, connecting at Avenza with the 
Genoa-Pisa-Rome line of the Mediterranean Rail- 
road. From Carrara, it makes the difficult ascent 
of the mountains, through many tunnels and over 
high viaducts, to a point some 1,500 ft. above the 
sea level. Some idea of the obstacles overcome in 
the construction of this short road may be gained 
from the fact that it cost to complete about $4,000,- 
000.00. Although largely patronized by the quarry 
owners, it has not as yet entirely supplanted the 
former method of hauling by ox team. The latter, 
however, is extremely slow, a trip to the Marina 
occupying the better part of a day. Rates on the 
railroad vary from $1.16 to $1.81 per ton of ap- 
proximately 14 cubic ft. for the haul to the Marina. 


Quarrying and Handling. 


To the ordinary observer, as well as to one well 
informed in the practical working of the marble 
quarries in the United States, the system of quar- 
rying, handling, etc., at Carrara appears exceed- 
ingly primitive. After a visit to Carrara, one is 
impressed with the idea that time and money 
would be saved by the use of modern machinery 
in the quarries, the adoption of steam cranes or 
travelers capable of handling blocks of any size 
easily and quickly, and a transportation system 
which would not involve so many delays and the 
rehandling of heavy material. The impression is 
doubtless a correct one to a certain point, but there 
is much to be said in favor of the system in vogue 
at present, which has not changed materially for 
hundreds of years. The cheapness of labor, enor- 
mous cost of fuel, abruptrness of ascent and con- 
sequent difficulty of access to many of the higher 
quarries for heavy machinery, etc., and the strong 
inborn opposition on the part of quarrymen to in- 
novations which threaten to reduce the demand for 
their services and to disturb the established and 
time-honored order of things are apparently suffi- 
ciently strong arguments-to induce quarry owners 
to continue indefinitely along the present lines. 


Sawing by Hand Power. 


A few years ago, a system of sawing the blocks 
out of the quarries by the use of an endless wire 
mounted on standards and pulleys, similar to those 
employed in some of our quarries in the United 
States, was introduced. Its use, however, is very 
limited, and but very few of the quarries have 
adopted it, the old method of blasting, necessarily 
causing a large amount of waste, being followed. 
Months are consumed in drilling by hand the 
necessary holes for the powder charges. Masses of 
marble often weighing 4,000 to 5,000 tons are thus 
loosened and thrown out from the face of the cliff 
at one discharge; then comes the slow and tedious 
process of moving this mass into position to be 
sawn into marketable sizes. This sawing is done 
by hand power, also; a single, narrow iron blade 
fitted into a large wooden frame and operated by 
two men, one at each end of the frame, with the aid 
of water and sharp sand, accomplishes the work. 
Obviously, progress is extremely slow; weeks and 
even months are consumed in the process. 

In the majority of cases, the quarries are far 
above the points reached by the railroad. The 
blocks are then placed on skids and lowered down 
the sides of the mountain by ropes and slings to 
the loading docks. Here, it would appear, derricks 
could be used to enormous advantage in placing 
the marble on the cars; but the loading is done 
entirely with rollers, skids and crowbars. Blocks 
intended for sawing at the local mills are trans- 
ported thither by either the railroad or ox team; 
if they are to be exported, they are sent to the 
Marina. 


Reports come from Riverside, Cal., that a party 
of Nebraska capitalists have been visiting that 
city looking after a valuable quarry recently pur- 
chased from the Dyer Estate. Those interested 
are Dr. F. W. Tucker, Lincoln, Neb.; Judge E. W. 
Tucker, E. A. Tucker and Rudolph, Veteska, Hum- 
boldt, Neb., and Paul Kitterick, of Nebraska City, 
Neb. 
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The Story of Salt, From the Twelfth 
Census. 


[THIRD PAPER. ]| 





Texas. 


The first salt well sunk in the State was begun 
at the town of Colorado in 1884. Salt was struck 
at a depth of 7 feet and the work of making from 
brine was begun in 1885. A second well was 
drilled in 1889 and compfted before the close of 
the year. The manufacture of salt was begun at 
once, and since that time the industry has as- 
sumed considerable importance. As there were 
only 2 establishments, the production of the State 
was not reported separately at the census of 1890. 

In 1899 the product amounted to 312,436 barrels, 
valued at $256,900, a third establishment having 
been added during the decade. Of this product, 
10,000 barrels were made by solar evaporation, 
and the rest by boiling, either in grainers or open 
pans. The greater part was made in grainers, of 
which there were 24 in use in the State. ° There 
were only 2 open pans operated. 


Virginia. 


Since West Virginia was separated from Vir- 
ginia there has been only one establishment 
making salt in the latter State. This is located 
at Saltville, in the valley of the Shenandoah River. 
The production is compiled with that of other 
States having less than three establishments en- 
gaged in the business. 

Most of the Virginia product is used in the 
production of soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, etc., 
by an electrolytic process. 


West Virginia. 


The early attempts at making salt in West Vir- 
ginia, were attended with many interesting in- 
cidents. They have been historically recorded in 
a contribution to a report on the resources of West 
Virginia, by Dr. J. P. Hale, of Charleston, 
which was published in 1876, by the State Board 
of Centennial Managers. According to this, the 
principal points at which salt has been manu- 
factured in the State are: Charleston, on the 
Kanawha River; Hartford, Mason City, Clifton, 
and other places in Mason County, along the Ohio 
River; near Birch and Elk River; and at a few 
other places on a small scale for local use. The 
seat of the industry at present is along the Ohio 
River in Mason County, there being but one es- 
tablishment of any importance in the State out- 
side of that county. 

The earliest attempts were on the Kanawha 
River. The Kanawha “Licks,” were known to 


have been used by the Indians, and were the 
gathering places for buffalo, elk, dear, and other 
wild animals before the advent of the white man. 
The earliest settlement in this region was made 
in 1774, by Walter Kelly and family, at the mouth 
of the creek bearing his name. They were all 
killed by Indians. Later, in 1785, when life in 
that section had become a little more secure, 
Joseph Ruffner, an enterprising farmer from 
Sbenandoah Valley of Virginia, purchased about 
500 acres of land at the mouth of Campbell’s 
Creek from one John Dickinson, on Dickinson’s 
representation as to the valuable salt springs on 
the property. Ruffner also purchased 900 acres, 
extending from a point on the Elk River to the 
Kanawha, and embracing the present site of 
Charleston. Joseph Ruffner did not live to see his 
design for making salt effected, but in trans- 
mitting the property to his sons, David and 
Joseph, he enjoined them to carry out his plans 
for building extensive salt works. All that the 
elder Ruffner had accomplished was the leasing 
of the “licks” to one Elisha Brooks, with the 
right to manufacture salt. Brooks, in 1797, erect- 
ed the first salt furnace in Kanawha County, 
which was also the first one West of the Alleghany 
Mountains. It consisted of two dozen small kettles 
set in a double row, with a fire beneath, a chimney 
at one end and a fire bed at the other. 

In order to obtain a supply of brine, Brooks 
sank two or three “gums” into the mire and quick- 
sand of the lick and dipped up the brine with a 
bucket and sweep. In this crude way he manu- 
factured about 150 pounds of salt a day, which he 
sold at from 8 to 10c a pound. No attempt was 
made to purify the salt from the bittern and 
other impurities, either organic or inorganic. 
This salt soon acquired a reputation for its strong, 
pungent taste and superior qualities for curing 
meat, etc. The presence of iron gave the salt a 
reddish tinge, and it became widely and favorably 
known as “that strong red salt from the Kanawha 
“Licks.” 

In 1806, the two brothers Ruffner, inspired by 
the growing needs of an increasing population, 
began to look for the source of the brime springs in 
the hope of finding a larger and better supply. 
The history of their struggle, as recorded by Dr. 
Hale, is very interesting. They began by sinking 
a “gum,” consisting of a hollow sycamore tree, 
which reached what they supposed was bed rock 
at 13 ft. With the primitive means at their com- 
mand, even this little was accomplished only after 
much work and many and trying delays. Upon 
cutting at the bottom with crowbars, this bed was 
found to be shale only about 6 in. thick, which, 
when penetrated, furnished a larger stream of 
brine, but much weaker than the “lick” at the sur- 
face. The brothers, disappointed at the result, de- 
cided to sink a well in the bottom land about 100 
yards from the river, but after penetrating 45 
ft. of alluvial deposit they struck the same shale 
as at the “gum” with only a slightly brackish 
water. 

They then decided to return to the “gum” and 
continue work until they struck bed rock, which 
they finally did at about 17 ft. The quantity of 
brine was small but of a strong quality. En- 
couraged by this, they decided to drill the rock. 
This was done by means of a long drill with a 
2%-in. chisel bit attached at the upper end to a 
spring pole, and the pole to a rope. Boring by 








this means was slow, difficult and tedious, but on 
November 1, 1807, at 17 ft. in the rock, they struck 
a larger flow of strong brine. Continuing the 
work, at 28 ft. a still larger and stronger flow 
was obtained. On January 15, 1808, at 40 ft. in 
the rock, they found a stream large and strong 
enough for all their purposes and ceased boring. 

But they had no pipes in which to bring the 
strong brine to the top of the ground undiluted 
by the surface seepage. These were finally pro- 
vided by whittling out two half-tubes from long 
strips of wood, fitting the edges carefully to- 
gether, and wrapping the whole from end to end 
with small twine. The brine came up free and 
strong from below, the “gum” floor was made 
water-tight, and from the “gum” the brine was 
raised to the surface by bucket and sweep. This 
is said to be the first rock-bored salt well west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, if not in the United 
States; it required a year and a half to complete 
it. The success is the surprising feature. As Dr. 
Hale says: ‘Without preliminary study, previous 
experience, or training; without precendents in 
what they undertook; in a newly settled country, 
without steam power, machine shop, _ skilled 
mechanics, suitable tools or materials, failure 
rather than success might reasonably have been 
predicted.” 

Meanwhile their furnace, a reproduction of 
Brooks’ on a larger plan, was under construction, 
and was completed in time for the brine. On 
February 8, 1808, the Ruffner brothers secured 
their first output, and immediately cut the former 
price of salt one-half, selling it at the unprec- 
edentedly low figure of 4c per pound. The neigh- 
bors, who had watched the progress and the result 
of the Ruffner struggler, began boring on their 
own lands with more or less success, and in 1817 
there were about 30 furnaces and 15 to 20 
wells in operation. Improvements in mechanical 
methods of raising the brine were adopted, the 
bucket and sweep giving way to the winch, and 
the winch in 1828 to steam. Coal, too, began to be 
used for fuel, David Ruffner being the enterpris- 
ing pioneer in this, as in the boring. In 1831, 
William Morris invented an ingenious but simple 
tool for boring salt wells, which is to-day used in 
boring oil and gas wells. It was the tool known 
as “slip” or “jar.” Morris’ invention was never 
patented, and, like the hydraulic ram, has not 
been improved upon. 

In 1835, there were about 40 furnaces along the 
Kanawha River, producing annually about 2,- 
000,000 bushels of salt. But the activity in the 
industry in West Virginia has since that time 
been transferred to the region along the Ohio 
River in Mason County. The change began in 
1849. In this year Messrs, Williams & Stevens 
bored for salt water at West Columbia, and, 
striking a good flow of strong brine at 700 ft., 
erected the first salt furnace on the Ohio River. 
This was soon after sold to New York parties, and 
enlarged and improved by them to a capacity of 
1,200 bushels per day. The second furnace on the 
Ohio was built in 1854, by a company formed by 
Hartford (Conn.) parties. The first one was 
located at the Southern limit of the coal ex- 
posures and the other at the Northern limit. The 
third furnace was erected and wells were sunk 
at Mason City, about half way between the others. 
Within the next few years 10 more furnaces were 
erected, making a total of 13, with an annual 
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capacity of 3,700,000 bushels. At the time of the 
writing of Dr. Hale’s report (1875), 4 of these 
furnaces were idle, and the actual output from the 
9 other furnaces was reported by him at 2,500,000 
bushels, or 500,000 barrels. 

The census report for 1860 shows that the 
production of salt in those counties of Virginia 
which were set off from that State, and, in 1863, 
admitted as the State of West Virginia, amounted 
to 2,076,513 bushels, or 415,303 barrels. By 1870, 
the production had increased to 4,633,750 bushels, 
or 926,750 barrels, an increase of 123.2 per cent. 
During the next decade the industry in West Vir- 
ginia suffered from the competition brought about 
by developments in other States, and in 1880, the 
production had declined to 2,679,438 bushels, or 
535,888 barrels. In 1890, it had dropped to 285,461 
barrels, and had further decreased in 1899 to 221,- 
534 barrels. 


SALT NEWS. 





The California Salt Co., San Diego, Cal., is 
greatly enlarging and extending its property so it 
will be able to turn out 50,000 tons of salt a year. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., 
is enjoying such an era of prosperity that it is 
adding to its buildings and equipments. The fam- 
ous “Shaker Brand” of table salt seems to be mak- 
ing a hit. 


The Damon Mound Salt and Oil Co., of Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $300,000.00, by Chas. Fowler, C. H. Moore, 
E. L. Porch, W. A. McVitie, James S. Waters, D. 
B. Henderson, of Galveston, and A. Templeton, of 
Corsicana. 


A party of Philadelphians, the directors of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Co., which is erecting a plant 
at Wyandotte, Mich., recently visited the plant on 
a tour of inspection. In the party were President 
Theodore Armstrong, vice president Austin M. 
Purvis, J. W. McAllister, T. W. Sparks, S. J. Jenks, 
J. T. Lea, Joseph Moore, Jr., R. Dale Benson and 
S. Y. Heebner. 


Joy, Morton & Co., Chicago, Ill., is one of the 
foremost salt dealers in the United States. This 
company was established over half a century ago, 
and has a capacity of receiving and forwarding 
500 carloads of salt in twenty-four hours. They 
meet all demands for salt, from the coarsest to the 
finest Michigan dairy and other high-grade salt. 
Mr. Joy Morton was principal organizer in 1889, 
and beth he and Mr. Mark Morton have many 
other large business interests. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Salt Co., which is said to 
have the largest salt manufacturing plant in the 
world, has severed its connection with the National 
Salt Co., and will now run independent under the 
management of Mr. C. L. Paar. Extensive im- 
provements are being made in the equipment so 
as to not only increase the production, but also 
enable the plant to turn out a high-grade of table 
salt. At present the plant is producing about 1,500 
barrels of coarse salt a day, but with the new 
equipment it will turn out 2,500 barrels. 


The Oatka Valley Mining Co., with a capital 
stock of $500,000.00, has been organized to develop 
salt property in the Oatka Valley near LeRoy, N. 
Y. The names of the incorporators would give 
the impression that the company is a sure thing. 
The names are as follows: Lieut.-Gov. T. S. Wood- 
ruff, Ex-Gov. G. E. Lounsbury, of Connecticut, S. 
G. Whiton, president, Worcester Salt Co.; Joseph 
M. Duncan, vice president, of Worcester Salt Co.; 
Lorenzo Benedict, secretary of Worcester Salt Co.; 
Lucius N. Bigelow president of Duncan Paper Co., 
director of Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
and also director of the Worcester Salt Co.; Ed- 
ward M. Bassett, attorney, of New York. 


Changed Hands Somewhat. 


Savage Fire Brick Co., Johnstown, Pa.—This 
company has recently (April 10) changed hands, 
Scott Dibert, G. W. Waters and Geo. Wagner, of 
Johnstown, F. J. Torrence, of Pittsburg, and W. S. 
Ravenscroft. of Ridgeway, Pa., buying out the 
stock of J. J.. W. T. and G. M. Hoblitzell. We are 
going to make improvements and will increase the 
capacity of the plant. 


It is reported that a plant for the manufacture 
of fire brick will be. erected on a tract of 1,000 
acres of clay land in the Eastern part of Kentucky 
in the neighborhood of the Big Sandy River, said 
to have been purchased by the Pittsburg Clay Pot 
Co., of Allegheny, Pa. The largest plant will be 
located at Enterprise, Ky., to cost $75,000.00. 
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M. Whitney & Sons have established a marble 
works at Memphis, Mo. 


J. F. Hunton, of Barre, Vt., granite manufac- 
turer, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


It is reported that J. E. Thropp, of Cumberland, 
Md., will soon open up a new stone quarry. 


Mr. W. R. Mercer has opened his stone quarry at 
Dorcas, Ohio, ard employed Chas. Salser to super- 
intend it. 


A recent storm did over $1,000.00 of damage to 
the stone crushing plant of Wooley & Hanson at 
LaCross, Wis. 


The New England Granite and Marble Co. has 
been incorporated at Seattle, Wash., with a capital 
stock of $15,000.00. 


A company called the Starr Burke Granite Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., has been formed by John Burke, 
of Waterbury, and John K. Starr. 


Peter Cornelius Sonius, who has a marble works 
at 400 E. Thirty-seventh Street, New York City, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


The firm of William Bradley & Son, New York 
City, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00, to do quarrying business. 


The American Granite Works Co. has been in- 
corporated «et Philadelphia, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $500,000.00, to purchase and develop quar- 
ries. 


The Delaware Marble Mining Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has received a contract for doing some Gov- 
ernment work at Edgemoor which includes con- 
crete work. 


Pioneer Marble and Granite Co., El Paso, Tex., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10, 
000.00, by Wm. Caples, Michael Rutonno and Wm. 
M. Caldwell. 


Will Bartington, a well-known brick mason at 
Billings, Mont., has bought the interest in the 
Billings Milling and Granite Works from the firm 
of S. A. Moony & Co. 


There is considerable activity reported in the 
granite industry at Sullivan, Me., this season. The 
firm of Crabtree & Havey are said to be the largest 
shippers at this point. 


Mr. Philip McDonough, Cincinnati, Ohio, doing 
business under the firm name of the Great Western 
Marble Works, Second and Park Streets, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 


The Valley City Stone and Marble Co., is the 
name of a recently organized firm at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and will open up quarters under the manage- 
ment of C. B. Nye, of Belding. 


The Sanitas Stone Co. has been incorporated at 
63 Union Street, Jersey City, N. J., with a capital 
stock of $500,000.00, by Samuel Coombe, E. L. 
Keeland and Chas. Hardenterg. 


The Pioneer Stone Co., of Joliette, Ill., has ob- 
tained a judgement of $3,000.00 damage against 
the drainage board of Chicago, because of the 
damage done by the drainage canal. 


The Montana Portland Stone Co., Billings, Mont., 
is enlarging its shops to imcrease the capacity of 
the plant. -This is a new establishment, having 
been located at Billings last winter. 


The National Marble Co., Murphy, N. C., has 
been organized to develop marble quarries, with 
T. M. Brady, president, Canton, Ga., and Hon. J. H. 
Burke, of Boston, Mass., as treasurer. 


The Reitz Stone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, has been 
incorporated by Ignatius Reitz, Albert J. Reitz, 
Simon P. Reitz, Arthur H. Barmon and Henry 
Fannon with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 


W. M. McMillan & Son, Chicago, Ill., have re- 
cently added an electric traveler to do the handling 
in their cutting yard. The equipment was built 
by the New Albany (Ind.) Manufacturing Co. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 


James E. Bennett has been appointed temporary 
receiver of the Keystone Marble and Slate Co., 
635 W. Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 


The South Side Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., 
has installed another modern stone planer built 
by the New Albany (Ind.) Manufacturing Co. 


The Wadsworth Stone and Paving Co., Lambert 
Street and Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa., 
had its power and mixing house destroyed by fire 
recently, sustaining a loss of about $20,000.00. 


The Talamini Mosaic and Marble Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated by Geo. B. Mer- 
rill, E. C. Woolgar, Ernest Talamini, S. H. Lederer 
and C. L. Kelly, with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 


The New Mexico Pumice Stone Co., with head- 
quarters at Albuquerque, N. M., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $150,000.00, by Jno. 
M. Allen, of Denver, James H. Drury and Alonzo 
M. Swan of Albuquerque. 


The stone crushing plant of the Wisconsin 
Granite Co., Ableman, Wis., it is said has passed 
into the hands of the Western Construction Granite 
Co., of Chicage, and Mr. S. E. Richardson will 
manage the plant for the.new owners. 


The Bedford Quarries Co. has completed a new 
traveler at their Oolitic mill, Bedford, Ind. This 
traveler was built by the New Albany (Ind.) Manu- 
facturing Co., and is the first steel girder steam 
traveler installed in the Bedford district. 


The Thym Cut Stone Co., Carthage, Mo., has just 
been organized by Mr. E. C. Thym, who will super- 
intend and manage the plant. It has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000.00, by Mr. 
Thym, his two brothers in St. Louis and others. 


The Orleans Sandstone Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,- 
000.00 to quarry and deal in stone. Directors are 
Patrick R. Quinlan, J. Hoyt Gallup, Willard H. 


Losee, S. Bentley and Jno. Balmforth, of Syracuse. 


The White Crystal Marble Co., which was or- 
ganized at Governeur, N, Y., the first of May, and 
izcoporated with a capital stock of $100,000.00, 
has a quarry some three miles out of town, and 
will improve the highway from the quarry to the 
town for its own use. ; 


The Bayport Stone Co. (Ltd.), has been organiz- 
ed at Saginaw, Mich., with a capital stock of $25.,- 
000.00, to develop stone quarries and manufacture 
brick from sand. Incorporators are W. H. Wallace, 
of Bayport; Geo. B. Morely and Thos. A. Harvey, 
of Saginaw, Mich., and others. 


The firm of Worden Bros., which has been in 
the marble business at Dansville, N. Y., for a 
number of years, has been incorporated under the 
name of Wovden Bros. Marble and Manufacturing 
Co., with a capital stock of $50,000.00. The officers 
are C. A. Worden, persident; F. A. Owen, vice presi- 
dent; Wm. Gilboy, secretary; F. E. Worden, treas- 
urer and superintendent. 


The New York Cut Stone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Trenton, N. J., with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000.00, to quarry marble and other stone. It 
was incorporated by Philip B. Parker, of White 
Plains; James B. Gillie, of Manhattan; John J. 
Treacy, of 83 Montgomery Street, Jersey City; Geo. 
W. McKenzie, and John F. Gough, both of 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Dean & Hoffman, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., manu- 
faeturers of crushed stone. are preparing to ex- 
tend their business, and will be operating a new 
stone yard near the present location in about two 
or three months. The new yard will be equipped 
with new machinery and every facility for handling 
stone. They are at present crushing 200 yards of 
stone a day, the bulk of which is being used 
locally. 


The Chicago-Utah Onyx Co., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Utah with a capital 
stock of $300,000.00, to develop some onyx claims. 
The directors of the company are M. Bensinger, 
of the Brunswick Balke-Collender Co., of Chicago; 
E. B. Critchlow, of Pierce, Critchlow & Barrette, 
Salt Lake City; W. C. Cook, cashier of the Western 
State Bank, Chicago; George R. Potter, Salt Lake 
City, and H. L. Frank, Butte, Mont. E. L. Lobdell 
& Co., of Chicago, are the fiscal agents. 


A New Black Marble Co. 

The American Black Marble Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—This company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $300,000.00, and has quarry proper- 
ties in Virginia and other places. The officers are: 
C. W. Klare, president; C. H. Lawton, vice presi- 
dent, and O. P. Eversole, secretary. 
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The city of Portsmouth, N. H., is to erect a 
statute to General Fitz John Borter to cost $30,- 
000.00. 

Frank A. Wey, Terre Haute, Ind., will build a 
new shop, warehouse and offices for his monu- 
ment works at 1029 South Third Street. 


An association, with J. H. Taft, as treasurer, has 
been formed at Cedar Rapids, Ia., to erect cn 
Iowa monument to James G. Blaine at that place. 


C. L. Thiele, Dayton, Ohio, secured a contract 
for erecting a shaft to the soldiers monument pre- 
sented by Congressman Sorg, in Woodside Ceme- 
tery, Middletown. 


The Bickler Monument Association has been 
formed at Austin, Tex., with J. C. Goldrum, as 
secretary, to erect a monument to the late Pro- 
fessor Jacob Bickler. 


The William H. T. Walker Monument Associa- 
tion has been formed at Atlanta, Ga., to erect and 
maintain a monument in memory of Major Gen- 
eral W. H. T. Walker. 


W. W. Webster will locate in Marion, Ia., and 
conduct a monument business. Mr. Webster is a 
monument dealer of many years experience, and 
seems to have found a good location. 


Andrew Carnegie will erect a monument to 
Colonel James Andrews, of Pittsburg, who was the 
founder of free libraries in Allegheny. Daniel 
Chester French, the New York sculptor, is the 
designer. 

A. B. McKelvey, of Warren; N. Sperry ,Ossining, 
and J. D. Wilder, of Centralia, N. Y., have been 
appointed a committee to see after the erection of 
a monument in memory of those who perished at 
Spottsylvania during the Civil War. 


A Vinson, a monument dealer of Walla Walla, 
Wash., who has some granite quarries on Snake 
River, in that locality, is taking steps to develop 
the property. He will locate a plant at Lewiston, 
but he will continue to maintain an office at Walla 
Walla. 

The Schiller & Goethe Monument Association, of 
Milwaukee, has been organized to build a monu- 
ment to the two greatest of German poets. The 
incorporators are Peter V. Duester, Christian 
Steger, Gebhard Willrich, Chas. A. Keller and 
Emil Court. 


The Spanish-American Veterans Memorial As- 
sociation, Dubuque, Ia., hope to secure sufficient 
funds Decoration Day to erect a monument in 
memory of soldiers who fought in the Spanish- 
American war. C. D. Ham is secretary of the 
association. 


Harry C. Brown, F. D. Newman and John Zim- 
merman, of Camp No. 16, of the Associated Camp 
Service Men of the Spanish War, Pittsburg, Pa., 
have been appointed a committee to raise funds 
for the erection of a $1,000.00 monument to Lieut. 
Fred. W. Jenkins. 


The Tampa Monumental Works, Tampa, Fla., 
write us under date of May 15, that they are very 
much pleased with Rock Propucts, and enclose 
subscription. They further say that they pur- 
chased their present business about a year ago, 
and have a growing business and good prospects 
for the coming year. 


The Harrison Monument Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., which now has about $45,000.00 sub- 
scribed, elected the following directors at a recent 
meeting. John B. Elam, Jno. G. Williams, Harry 
S. New, Robt. S. Taylor, Evans Woollen, Elijah B. 
Martindale, Mortimer J. Levering, James E. Lilly, 
Augustus L. Mason, Jno. P. Frenzel, Chas. W. 
Smith, Jno. W. Kern, Harry J. Milligan, Hugh 
Dougherty and Chapin C. Foster. 


The Standard Marbleline Co., Bennett, Pa., who 
make marbleline vaults, say that it is the only 
absolutely water-proof and air-tight vault on the 
market. It is a specially constructed case, first 
chemically treated with a perpetual preservative, 
then lined inside and out with their indestructible 


stone composition. They say, also, that it posi- 
tively will not sweat, for through any side of it 
there are seven separate compositions, which 
chemical tests have shown moisture will not 
penetrate. 

H. J. Higgins & Co., which has been in the 
marble business at Bloomington, IIl., for many 
years, has now become a stock company, being in- 
corporated under the name of the Higgins-Jung- 
Kleinau Co., with a capital stock of $35,000.00. 
The directors, officers and stockholders of the new 
company are as follows: Directors—J. P. Jung, 
C. A. Kleinau, Mrs. Mary S. Higgins, F. B. Higgins, 
A. E. Maxwell. Officers—President, J. P. Jung; 
vice president, C. A. Kleinau; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. E. Maxwell. The stockholders include 
J. P. Jung, C. A. Kleinau, Mrs. H. J. Higgins, 
Frank Higgins, Miss A. E. Maxwell, and the eight 
children of Mr. H. J. Higgins, whose death oc- 
curred a few weeks ago, an event that was 
primarily the cause of the reorganization of the 
business. 


May 1, was the second anniversary of the great 
mine disaster at Scofield, Utah., 1900, and the 
citizens of that place spent the day visiting the 
cemetery, the main feature of which, was the 
dedication of a grand monument, which Mrs. H. M. 
Dougall, of Springfield, has had erected in the 
northwest corner of the cemetery. It weighs about 
6,000 pounds, and cost, complete, $600.00. The 
monument is of the best Quincy dark granite, 
from Massachusetts, on a base of Utah granite, 
and stands nearly six feet high. On the second 
base is cut in raised letters: “To the Unknown.” 
On the die is the monogram, W. B. D., handsomely 
cut on the south side. On the north side is an en- 
gineer’s transit, representing the occupation in 
which Mr. W. B. Dougan was engaged when he 
lost his life. It points, as near as possible, the 
direction to the mine. On the east side is inserted 
the following verse: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike the inevitable hour— 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 


And on the west side is the following: 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


“1902 A. D.” 


On the cap piece is the letter B on both sides, 
which is handsomely decorated. 

This monument was ordered from the Beesley 
Marble and Granite Works, of Provo. 

Mr. John F. Johnson, of Scofield, put it up, and 
did all the carving and lettering. 


RUSHING AT QUINCY. 





Quincy, MAss., May 25.—The initial letter from 
one of the greatest granite centers in the country, 
if not the world, needs but little comment upon 
the nature of home product. Granite of a superior 
quality has been quarried in this city since the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century. The first build- 
ing of any architectural pretensions constructed 
out of Quincy granite was King’s Chapel, erected 
in 1752 and still standing, on the corner of Tre- 
mont and School Street, Boston, Mass. The church 
was built out of coarse, rough boulders scattered 
about the dug-out of the North and South Com- 
mons, as the localities were then known in the 
town. Granite from the North Common (the pres- 
ent site of several quarries), even at this early 
period, was considered more suitable for building 
purposes, and a higher price was charged for it. 

Upon the erection of King’s Chapel but few other 
buildings were built entire of this material, notable 
among which was the John Hancock house, Boston, 
since demolished. Then followed the fear of the 
town fathers that the supply would be soon ex- 
hausted, and a fine of 10 shillings was imposed 
upon the one who would quarry stone without per- 
mission. When the permit was allowed, as it was 
in a few cases, only a limited supply could be 
taken. 

So much in retrospect. It appears at this day 
how utterly without foundation was the fear of 
our forefathers. Quincy Quarries Co. own and con- 
trol the output of twenty-six quarries, while there 
exists almost as many independent concerns, all of 
which daily yield tons of the material for the 
market. 

The supply of the hills is seemingly exhaust- 
less, and the name and fame of Quincy granite is 
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world-wide. Time has proven, though, that the 
product is too costly for building purposes, espe- 
cially in these days of cloud-piercing structures. 
The demand for Quincy stock for monumental pur- 
poses is increasing, however, and critics have 
awarded the palm to dark Quincy in its polished 
state for memorial purposes. That is why, at this 
writing, the quarries, polishing mills and cutting 
plants are working overtime, and have been since 
the middle of April, hastening the completion of 
orders for their erection on Memorial Day, May 30. 
“Rush” has been the watchword among the manu- 
facturers since the advent of good weather, nor 
will the trade drop off perceptibly after the holi- 
day mentioned, as indications point to a good 
summer and fall business. Then, too, the indus- 
try has been promised freedom from labor troubles 
for the next three years, so that in the interim the 
city’s staple industry ought to boom as it never 
done before. 

Consequent of the advance in the cost of quar- 
rying, since the settlement of the four-weeks’ 
strike among the quarrymen in March last, the 
quarry owners have advanced the price of dark 
stock 15 cents per cubic foot. The action will 
cause the manufacturers to figure more closely, but 
it is the prevalent opinion that the advance will 
better the conditions of trade rather than injure 
it, as it will bring the price of the best Quincy 
somewhere near its exact market value. 

McGilvary & Jones have ready for shipment a 
large soldiers’ monument to be erected in Ply. 
mouth, Conn. It is built entirely of light Quincy 
and stands 27 ft. in height. Three faces of the di¢ 
are polished, while on the front face the following 
inscription is placed in raised, polished letters: 
“Erected by C. L. Russell Post No. 60, G. A. R., and 
citizens in commemoration of the soldiers who 
served in the Civil War.” The top of the die 
shows some elaborate carving, and the entire monu- 
ment will be surmounted by a life-size figure of a 
soldier cut in Westerly granite. 

The Quincy Quarries Co. has installed a large 
air compressing plant at its Churchill and Hitch- 
cock property on the North Common. 

Angelo Malnatti has purchased a large quarry 
in West Quincy and several acres of adjoining 
quarry land, which he will use as an adjunct to 
his manufacturing plant in South Quincy. Mr. 
Malnatti also owns a quarry in Connecticut, near 
the Rhode Island State line, which yields him a 
pink Westerly granite of an extra fine quality. 

McGrath Bros. have completed a monument for 
Mary E. Wilkins, the authoress, to be erected in 
Randolph, Mass. Miss Wilkins, who lately married 
a Dr. Freeman and who now resides in Methuchen, 
N. J., placed the order with the Quincy firm prior 
to taking up her abode in New Jersey. The monu- 
ment is a gift from the authoress and will mark 
the last resting place of her life-long friend. 

Following is a partial list of the out-of-town 
dealers to visit the trade during the month of 
April: L. Hilgartner, of L. Hilgartner & Sons, 
Baltimore, Md.; Michael Sexton, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Frank A. Rendall, Auburn, Me.; Thomas 
W. Nickerson, Hyannis, Mass.; M. V. McHugh, 
New York City; F. D. Fuller, Nashua, N. H. 

The total amount of rough and finished granite 
shipped from this city during the month of April 
was 15,287,947 pounds, which was divided between 
the following depots: Quincy Adams, 5,122,647 
pounds; West Quincy, 6,088,050 pounds; Quincy 
Quarries Co., via Quarry R. R., 4,077,250 pounds. 

W. J. P. 


EDWARD D. KEPLINGER, 


Manager of the Metropolitan Brick Co., Canton, 
Ohio, and one of the most prominent citizens of 
that town, committed suicide May 17. He was 
sixty years old and had been ill for some time with 
locomotor ataxia, and had frequently threatened to 
take his life. 





J, H, SCHROEDER, 


Of the firm of Schroeder & Co., marble dealers of 
Carroll, Iowa, died May 7, after an illness of only 
two days. Mr. Schroeder was an old and esteemed 
citizen of Carroll, and was a member of the Jeff C. 
Davis Post, G. A. R., of that place. 





JOHN S. CASE, 


Vice president of the Bodwell Granite Co., presi- 
dent of the Glencoe Lime Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and interested in the Rockland National Bank, and 
other enterprises of note, and four times mayor of 
Rockland, Me., is dead. Mr. Case was born in 
Belgrade in 1823, and since 1857 his principal oc- 
cupation has been the manufacture of lime, in 
which he accummulated a considerable fortune. 
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Clay-Working in Mexico. 





Successful Against Tremendous Odds. 


The accompanying cut represents but a portion 
of the works of the Mexican Clay Manufacturing 
Co., located at Mexico City. This company was 
organized several years ago for the purpose of 
manufacturing sewer pipe and kindred products 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

It started operation under a concession granted 
by the Government, giving freedom from import 
duties, from direct taxation, and general Govern- 
ment protection. Almost from the start, the com- 
pany found tremendous obstacles to overcome. in 
that it could find no bodies of vitrifying clay, 
although in a great many instances most excellent 
samples were found, but the quantity was very 
limited. After tests of some three or four hundred 
clays in different parts of the republic made 
under the supervision of Mr. Robert W. Lyle, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., the company succeeded in 
purchasing and leasing large tracts of various 
clay beds, which, by mixture of some different clays, 
have produced exceedingly satisfactory results. 
The company is now turning out sewer pipe which 
they say is equal to any in the world, and has 
started the manufacture of conduits, and is also 
making a fire brick which stands tests equal to 
the Scotch brick. 

The company has invested considerably over a 
million dollars in the enterprise, has furnished 
most of the sewer pipe going into the large water 
system in Mexico City, and has under construction 
several large contracts from other points in the 
Republic. The local representaive of the com- 
pany is Mr. Simeon F. Fuller. Mr. Fuller states 
that the new enterprise is received with great 
favor of the people and that the future outlook 
for the company is very bright. The company’s 
property and factory are located at the junction 
of the National and Central Railroads, and en- 
joys the very best facilities for shipment in and 
out. 


One of Mexico’s Drawbacks. 


The one drawback to manufacturing in Mexico 
is the exceedingly high price of coal. Tests, how- 
ever, are being made for oil, and it is confidently 
expected that it will be obtained in sufficient 
quantities for fuel purposes. At present there are 
but two cities in the entire republic sewered. 
There is a tremendous field for large contracts 
work, both in the sewering and conduit lines, as 
well as drainage for large haciendas. 


The investment for this enterprise was drawn 
very largely from New York and Cleveland. The 
company is now contemplating the erection of 
another factory in the Northern part of Mexico, 
and one in the extreme Western portion, and ex- 
pects to enter into the contracting field. It has 
just finished two large contracts for water 
systems, which have been pronounced very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. R. C. Penfield, at New York City, president 
of the American Clay Working Machine Co., is 
president of this company. 


Prospecting for Oil and Coal. 


The great drawback to manufacturing enter- 
prises in the Republic of Mexico as stated, has been 
the extremely high cost of coal, which averages 
about $18.00 per ton. Should Mr. Simeon F. 
Fuller, now general manager of the Mexican Clay 
Manufacturing Co., at Mexico City, succeed in 
locating oil around Lake Texcoca, it will tend to 
give a tremendous impetus to manufacturing in 
Mexico. It is reported that Mr. Fuller has ob- 
tained concession for oil lands, about 34,000 acres, 
embracing about one-half of what is supposed to 
be oil territory in this section, and which shows 
every indication of being oil land. It is generally 
surmised that the Walters-Pierce Oil Co., who are 
the Mexican representatives of the Standard Oil 
Co., have secured concessions on the other one- 
half of the territory around Lake Texcoca. Mr. 
Fuller is in hopes of securing a syndicate of Pitts- 
burg or New York capitalists to aid him in the 
sinking of a few test wells, and later on complet- 
ing the organization of a company to operate upon 
this vast territory of oil lands. There is reported 
to be on this land at the present time one spring of 
oil, recently discovered, which shows a very high 
grade of surface indication. Until recently it has 
been supposed that there was no oil or coal of good 
quality in Mexico. Mr. Fuller states that his com- 
pany has tested over one hundred samples of coal, 
which have been sent to them from different por- 
tions of the Republic, and has no doubt of being 
able to locate some fine coal fields, as soon as the 
railreads now under course of organization and 
construction bring the territory available, and 
he is more than satisfied that a tremendous oil 
field will be developed. 














PLANT OF THE MEXICAN CLAY MANUFACTURING CO., MEXICO CITY, MEXICO, 


Americanizing Mexico. ’ 


For the past few years Americans have been 
quietly drifting into Mexico, and can now be found 
honey-combing every part of the industries of 
Mexico, including agriculture, mining and manu- 
facture. While the Americans in Mexico care 
very: little for politics, and enter very little into 
that field, the time is fast coming when the mass 
of American brains and muscle, now there, will 
discover its strength, and when this happens, 
Mexico will leap foward industrially with some 
large strides. 

With the introduction of coal and oil, this move- 
ment will come much more rapidly than has been 
anticipated. 


Clay Industries of Maryland. 


One of the neatest and most thorough reports 
that has come to us is the report of the clays of 
Maryland by Henrich Ries, published by the Mary- 
land Geological Survey, April 18, 1902, from which 
we have condensed the following in regard to 
Maryland clay and the clay-workers of that State. 

The common brick of Maryland is made from 
three types of deposit: the Coastal Plains sedi- 
mentary clay, residual clay of the Piedmont region 
and the shaly deposit of the Appalachian region. 
It is the first-named of these that is widely used 
in the city of Baltimore. 

Baltimore is the great center of the brick-making 
industry in Maryland, for aside from this there 
are few localities in the State at which we find 
several brick plants, although single factories are 
to be found in localities all over the State. There 
has been very little change in the common brick 
industries in Baltimore in the last fifty years until 
1899, when a company known as the Baltimore 
Brick Co. was organized, which bought up most of 
the yards at Baltimore and vicinity. The capacity 
of this company’s works is about 150,000,000 brick 
a year. This company and the independent firms 
in the same locality use practically the same pro- 
cess in making brick, using generally the Henry 
Martin soft-mud machines and the Chamber’s stiff- 
mud machines, and burning in Morrison patent 
kilns or the old Scove kiln. 

The works of the Conococheague Brick and 
Earthenware Co., of Williamsport, Md., use the 
Hercules soft-mud machine, and where a front 
brick is required they repress them on a steel re- 
pressing machine. A test of their brick shows that 
common red brick has an ultimate strength of 
3,966 pounds to the square inch, and the red front 
brick 6,470 pounds. 

The Queen City Brick and Tile Co., whose works 
are located on the B. & O. R. R. about a mile south- 
east from Cumberland, Md., is the only plant tak- 
ing advantage of a body of good shale in the 
Western part of the State. This shale is ground 
by them in a 9-ft. dry-pan, is put through a Ray- 
mond pugmill, and molded in an auger side-cut 
machine. They are dried in tunnels and burned 
in circular down-draft kilns of Yates type or in 
Swift kilns with coking hearth. 


Terra Cotta and Roofing Tile. 


The Burns & Russell Co., Baltimore, Md., is the 
only concern in the State at present engaged in the 
manufacture of terra cotta and roofing tile. The 
cheap source of supply is Arundel and Patapsco 
material, from which they produce an excellent 
grade of terra cotta and roofing tile which is espe- 
cially unique, since they are among ihe few glazed 
ones made in the United States. 

The Baltimore Terra Cotta Works, corner Jack- 
son and Clements Streets, Baltimore, Md., is given 
as the only concern at present engaged in the 
manufacture of sewer pipe. Two varieties of 
Arundel clays are used and mixed together with 
sand for sewer pipes and flue linings. The pipes 
are dipped in Albany slip instead of being salt 
glazed, and are then burned in a down-draft circu- 
lar kiln, using coal fuel. 

Fire Clay Products. 


One of the most important branches of the clay 
working industries in Maryland is that of refrac- 
tory ware, fire brick, etc. 

The largest fire-brick works in the State, and 
one whose product has won a wide reputation is 
the Union Mining Co., at, Mount Savage, Md. A 
special feature of this company’s plant is the con- 
tinuous kilns, heated by producer gas. There are 
two of these kilns, each having a capacity to hold 
315,000 9-in. bricks. 

The Savage Mountain Fire Brick Works is 
located at Frostburg, Md., and secures its clay near 
the summit of Savage Mountain. The plant of 
this company has a capacity of about 9,000 bricks 
aday. It has four rectangular up-draft kilns. 
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Gardner Bros. have a fire-brick plant at Eller- 
slie, Md., and their material comes from near the 
top of the Alleghany Mountain where they have 
a bank varying in thickness from 8 to 14 ft. 


The Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., corner 
Hull and Nicholson Streets, Baltimore, Md., make 
clay retorts, blocks and tiles as well as fire brick. 
They also make chimney tops from red-burning 
clay. 


The Wakefield Fire Brick Co., North East, Md., 
make stove brick and stove linings as does also 
Wm. L. Cowden at the same point. 


Pottery and Enameled Ware 


Maryland possesses one of the few enameled 
brick works in the United States in the factory of 
A. Ramsey, Mount Savage, Md. This plant was 
started up in 1896 and has an annual capacity of 
1,200,000 bricks. They use the stiff-mud process, 
and burn in rectangular down-draft kiln. 


The manufacture of pottery forms a very im- 
portant part of the Maryland clay-working indus- 
tries, and the product includes all grades of the 
common red earthenware to high-grade earthen- 
ware. There are two important works making the 
white ware at Baltimore. One of these is the 
Chesapeake Pottery operated by Haynes, Bennett 
& Co. Though a young industry it seems to have 
received a high reputation for variety of excellence 
and novel bodies and glazes it has produced. The 
works were started in 1881 by D. F. Haynes & Co., 
and in 1887 the style was changed to the Chesa- 
peake Pottery Co., and in 1890 Haynes & Bennett 
Co. assumed control and are still operating the 
plant. Its latest line is parlor and hanquet lamps, 
clocks and large decorative vases of ‘original de- 
sign and this now forms the main line of gocds. 


The Edwin Bennett Pottery Co. was the first 
establishment of the kind South of the Mason and 
Dixon line to make a fine grade of ware. During 
‘its career this firm has been awarded silver and 
gold medals by the Maryland Institute for 
“Superiority of Queensware.” Mr. Bennett is the 
originator of the “Rebekah” teapot, which he began 
to make in 1851 in Rockingham ware and con- 
tinues the manufacture to-day. This company has 
recently taken up the manufacture of sanitary 
ware, and has purchased the works of the Mary- 
land Pottery Co. 


M. Perrine & Sons, at 1009 W. Ba!timore Street, 
Baltimore, Md., is one of the oldest in the State, 
having been established in 1827. At first they pro- 
duced stone ware, but recently they have given up 
this stone ware branch of the industry and added 
Rockingham yellow ware. 


H. J. Schmidt, 301 Frederick Street, Baltimore, 
Md., is also 2 manufacturer of earthenware, using 
clay of the Arundel formation. 


At Cantonville, Geo. S? Kalb & Son manufacture 
flower pots. 


AMONG THE CLAY PLANTS. 





A. J. Pettier & Bro. will start a brick yard at 
Atkin, Minn. 


William Koch has sold his brick yard at Bicknell, 
Ind., to A. J. Cleveland. 


It is reported that John Berry, Versailles, Ohio, 
has begun operetions at his new brick yard. 


The Barry brick yards at Atchison, Kan., have 
been destroyed by fire with a loss of $20,000.00. 


Howard P. Eells has been appointed temporary 
receiver of the Eastern Paving Brick Co., Catskill, 
N. Y. 

The Columbia Encaustic Tile Co., of Anderson, 
Ind., will install their electric plant for lighting its 
works. 

The Laurel (Miss.) Brick and Tile Co. had its 
plant damaged by fire May 6, to the extent of 
$500.00. 


The Alley & Smith Brick Co., has been incor- 
porated at Lansing, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$10,000.00. 


The Pacific Clay Co., of Corans, Cal., has bought 
fire-clay land, and will manufacture fire brick and 
other material. 

The plant of the Sherwood Bros., New Brighton, 
Pa., has been destroyed by fire, sustaining a loss 
of $20,000.00. 

The Ohio Brick Co. has practically completed its 
brick plant at Toledo, Ohio, and expects to have 
its kilns open by July 1. 


The first k.In of brick of the season, containing 
500,000, has just been finished by H. Gilbert, of 
Westville, N. H. 


H. B. Phillips has started up his brick yard at 
Ellsworth, Me., and expects to make over a million 
brick this season. ; 


It is reported that Knepper & Son are to begin 
manufacturing brick on their farm, one mile west 
of Woodbury, Iowa. 


The Naticnal Tile Co. has been organized at 
Terre Haute, Irnd., with a capital stock of $150,- 
000.00, and will erect a tile plant. 


Tobias & Sheradin’s new brick manufacturing 
plant is nearing completion, and is located a mile 
North of the Reading depot, Reading, Pa. 


Mason & Dix, Marion, Ohio, had a fire in their 
brick plant May 9, which came near destroying 
the whole plant, doing about $1,500.00 damage. 


It is reported that the Michigan Sand Lime Brick 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., contemplate building a 
factory at Janesville. Capacity, 20,000 bricks a 
day. 


The Dysart Brick and Tile Co., Dysart, Iowa, 
has been entirely destroyed by fire. A small in- 
surance was carried, but not enough to cover the 
losses. 


Bartley, Coyle & Son, Easthampton, Mass., have 
burned their firxt kiln of brick containing 250,009, 
and will soon burn a second kiln that will contain 
500,000. 


The Milwaukee Cream Brick Co., Madison, Wis., 
has been incorporated by Henry Herman, C. F. 
Wenz and Chas. Friend, with a capital stock of 
$25,000.00. 


It is said that the Michigan Brick Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., will move its plant to Little Bay 
De Moquette, in the Upper Perinsular, to be near 
the sand supply. 


Reports come that the Remillard Brick Co., 
San Jose, Cal., have begun operations with nearly 
100 hands. ‘:he total capacity of the yards, which 
are the largest in the State, is 82,000 a day. 


The manufacture of brick has been started by 
two well-known Woonsocketers under the firm 
name of Woonsocket Brick Manufacturing Co., at 
the Eallou farm on the Diamond Hill road. 


The demand for brick at New Haven, Conn., is 
said to be very active. The Quinnepiac Brick Co., 
which is said to be controlled by William Spittler, 
of Fair Haven, is making 45,000 bricks a day. 


The Carlisle Brick Co., Carlisle, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000.00. The 
directors are Thomas McDonald, Caleb S. Brinton, 
J. W. Wetzel, Harry G. Beetem and A. A. Thomas. 


The Whorton Brick Manufacturing Co., New 
Decatur, Ala., which is said to be one of the largest 
brick interests of the State, is making considerable 
improvements about its plant in the way of build- 
ings, etc. 

The Southern California Brick Co. has been in- 
corporated by M. Marks, Sarah Marks, Arthur H. 
Braly, Claudine Paye, O. V. Paye and Victor Paye. 
These are all Los Angeles parties. Capital stock, 
$75,000.00. 

The Jacob Daniel & Bros. Brick Co., which will 
do business in Springwells, Mich., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $12,000.00, and 
the stockholders are Jacob Daniel, Albert F. Daniel, 
John Dubke and F. W. Henry. 

Interstate Clay and Mineral Co., with principal 
offices at 426 Market St., Camdea, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 
Incorporators are A. G. Vanderhill, H. Y. Kaufman, 
E. B. Wade and S. T. French. 


The Sachs Brick and Tile Co., Jonesboro, Ark., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000.00, with L. Sachs as president; L. Sachs, W. H. 
H. Morelock, F. J. Schmuck, B. L. Harrison and 
J. F. Gautney, directors. 


The Chase Brick Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., begun 
operations for the season with a force of 125 men. 
This plant has been operated under lease of the 
Milwaukee Building Supply Co., but <nis year Mr. 
Chase will operate it himself. 


Another important industry has been added to 
the list at Bunkie, La., called the Bunkie Brick 
Works, with a capital stock of $12,000.00. The 
officers are as follows: W. D. Hass, president; J. 
T. Johnson, vice president; E. H. Talliaferro, treas- 
urer, and U. F. Neck, secretary and general 
manager. 
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B. O. Kelly, Method, N. C., is figuring on install- 
ing a brick plant. 


West Rutherford and Wm. Davis are erecting a 
brick plant at Knoxville,.Tenn., that will have a 
capacity of 50,000 a day. 


Athens Brick C., Athens, Texas has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000.00, by D. A. 
Payner, F. B. Jones and V. W. Jones. 


The Salmen Brick and Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 722 
Commercial Stieet, New Orleans, La., is preparing 
to make some additions to its equipments. 


The Mineral Wells Pressed Brick Co., Mineral 
Wells, Md., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000.00, by S. A. Presridge, W. I. Smith, 
R. H. Parry and others. 


The sheds and buildings of Charles Young, 
Twenty-fifth and Mifflin Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been destroyed by fire with a loss of $20,- 
000.00; no insurance to cover same. 


J. H. and A. E. Taylor have organized a company 
to manufacture brick. They have filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 
They will install modern machinery and appli- 
ances. 


The Fidelity Pottery Co., with principal offices 
at 5 West State Street, Trenton, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $75,000.00. In- 
corporators are Chas. H. Baker, Geo. W. Macpher- 
son and J. Harris Cogill. 


A new firm to be known as Vogelmeier Bros., has 
been organized at Newark, Ohio, for the purpose of 
manufacturing all kinds of brick and tile. It will 


be fitted up with modern machinery, and have a 


capacity of 40,000 brick a day. 


The American Clay Co., Augusta, Me., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000.00. 
They own and will operate a clay deposit. Officers 
are J. Williamson, Jr., president; J. Berry, treas- 
urer; both parties of Augusta, Me. 


Gold Bros. Brick Co., of Big Stone City, S. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. Mr. W. H. Gold is one of the five 
brothers who organized this company, and they 
say it is not a “gold brick” concern, either. 


The Craycroft Brick Co., Richmond, Cal., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 
The directors are C. J. Craycroft, of Fresno; T. B. 
Craycroft, J. R. Utter and Chas. Whitman, of Rich- 
mond, and C. Arad Whitmore, of San Francisco. 


Robert Goodwin, formerly of the Dale, Goodwin 
Brick Co., of DesMoines, Iowa, has bought out the 
brickmaking plant at Keokuk, Iowa, the Keokuk 
Brick and Tile Co. is moving the machinery at 
DesMoines, where he will equip a plant for making 
tile. 


It is reported that Mr. Roland Thomas, Macon, 
Mo., contemplates manufacturing pressed brick. 
The clay is said to be of considerable thickness, 
underlying the coal in a mine operated by himself 
and son. The machinery has arrived, and it is said 
he will begin operations soon. 


The Laughlin China Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
have started up their new addition, which it is 
said, makes it the largest pottery in the world. 
This new addition to the plant costs about $250,- 
000.00, and the company is already figuring on 
building another addition next year. 


The brick yards of Greenfield, Mass., are having 
a very active season. The New England Brick 
Co., which is in charge of Eugene James, is turn- 
ing out 45,000 a day. C. C. Dyer’s yard is turning 
out 50,000, and M. L. Miner’s yard is turning out 
40,000. The indications point to a lively demand 
at this place this season. 


It is reported that a company will soon be or- 
ganized at Atchison, Kan., with a capital stock of 
$75,000.00, to manufacture paving brick, pressed 
brick and sewer tile. Mr. B. P. Waggener will be 
heavily interested, and B. R. Batley, of the Ameri- 
can Clay Working Machinery Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, 
will manage the business. 


The large plant of the Delaware Clay Manufac- 
turing Co., Dover, Del., that has been abandoned 
for some time, has been opened up again, and will 
manufacture a large quantity of bricks. This plant 
has a capacity of 20,000 bricks a day. The parties 
who have taken charge of the new concern are 
Alexander M. Daly, of Dover, who is the re- 
organized company’s secretary; William H. Smith, 
of New York, president; Chas. B. C. Schaider, New 
York, treasurer; N. F. Sauer, vice president. They 
are placing in new kilns, and the work will soon 
begin. 
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Co., 5625 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been destroyed by fire. Loss, $45,000.00. 


The Standard Brick and Tile Works, Lacon, Ala., 
has been purchased by J. F. MacLanahan, who will 
operate it. 


It is reported that D. K. Cecil and L. F. Weaver, 
of Lexington, N. C., will establish a brick works 
at Rockingham. 


The Canton (Ohio) Hollow Block Co. is shipping 
380 cars of paving blocks to Cleveland, for street 
improvement work. 


A brick plant is to be established having a capac- 
ity of 50,000 bricks a day by West Rutherford and 
W. Davis, at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Wallace Brick and Tile Co., Wallace, N. C., has 
been incorporated by Z. J. Carter, T. I. Hall, R. B. 
Graham, D. E. Boney, J. S. Westbrook and others, 
with a capital stock of $10,000.00. 


Moseley Brick and Shingle Co., Winston, N. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,- 
000.00 that may be increased to $25,000.00, by H. E. 
Moseley, F. F. Brooks and R. E. Bland. 


It is reported that the Mineral Wells Pressed 
Brick Co., Mineral Wells, Tex., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $25,000.00, by S. A. 
Prestridge, W. I. Smith, R. H. Parry and others. 


A new brick yard is to be established at San- 
dusky, Ohio, to manufacture common red building 
brick. Mr. John Smith, of the hardware firm of 
Foster & Smith, is the promoter of the new enter- 
prise. 


The White Clay Creek Supply Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000.00. It will develop mines and quarries. 
The company is said to be composed of Trenton, 
N. J. people. 


The Model Brick Co., The Canton Fire Brick 
Co., and the Sparta Brick Co., all of Canton, Ohio, 
are now operated by the Mineral City Brick Co., 
Mineral City, Ohio, under the management of Mr. 
G. J. Markley. 


The Great Northern Clay Co. is erecting a brick 
and tile plant at Ballard, Wash. This company is 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000.00, 
with Robert Nexbitt as president and treasurer, 
and J. Gobeaux, secretary. 


The Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, 
Ohio, is a consolidation of the Canton and Cleve- 
land Brick Co., Higley, Kiplinger & Co., Imperial 
Shale Brick Co., and the Royal Brick Co. The 
product is building and paving brick. 


Southern Sewer Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
recently been organized with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00. The plant will include twenty kilns, 
factory and engine-house. Product to be sewer 
pipe, fireproofing, flue linings, etc., L. S. Russell, 
manager, 325 Chalifoux Building. 


The Reliance Clay Manufacturing Co., main office 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000.00, to engage in the manu- 
facture and sale of fire brick. The incorporators 
are: W. Price Davis, of Bala, Pa.; William A. 
Johnson, Jr., and Ira D. Shay, of Philadelphia, and 
Carl L. Walters, of Perth Amboy. 


The Granite Brick Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000.00. This company succeeds the business of 
the old Newman yards in the eastern part of the 
city. They expect to put in new machinery and 
make about 30.000 bricks a day, manufacturing 
vitrified brick, fireproofing and fancy facing brick. 
The incorporators are: August and Carl Newman, 
formerly of the Newman Brick Co. 


From the number of excellent papers read in the 
German Society of clay, lime and cement manu- 
facturers at Berlin, Germany, one would think the 
Kaiser’s subjects were leading us a pretty warm 
pace on building materials. The fact of the matter 
is that the casual observer can not help but ad- 
mire and laud the enterprise of our German friends 
after visiting the cities, comparing its buildings, 
streets and pavements with our own. The con- 
struction seems to be so well done, and the ma- 
terial so well put together, that it not only puts 
forth a good appearance, but stands like “the rock 
of ages.” In these days of quick action under Ameri- 
can rule we do everything in a hurry, and we can 
not apparently get out of it until we run against 
William Sooy Smith’s prophecy that the twenty- 
four-story building will drop through to the hot 
place or some other seaport, and then perhaps we 
will be a little more careful in our construction. 























Rockwell, Tex., contemplates building a system 
of waterworks. 


Henderson, N. C., contemplates making exten- 
sive street improvements. 


G. R. Lyon will erect a three-story stone front 
building at Waukegan, III. 


Alexander City, Ala., contemplates constructing 
waterworks. S. J. Nolen, mayor. 


Starke, Fla., proposes to build waterworks. Col- 
lier & Brown, engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


Chipley, Fla., contemplates constructing a sys- 
tem of waterworks. T. J. Watts, mayor. 


Elk Spring Valley Turnpike Co., Monticello, Ky.., 
has been incorporated to build turnpikes. 


Sioux City, Ia., has decided to lay thirteen blocks 
of brick paving and 45 blocks of asphalt. 


The city of Front Royal, Va., has voted $30,000.00 
to purchase waterworks system. W. H. Turner, 
mayor. 


Muscogee, Indian Territory, contemplates build- 
ing a system of waterworks and also a sewerage 
system. 


Gainesville, Ga., has voted $10,000.00 for street 
improvements and $20,000.00 for the construction 
of sewers, etc. 


The Warren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass., have been 
awarded a contract for bituminous paving at 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Blackwell, Oklahoma, is to erect a system of 
waterworks; $40,000.00 of bonds have been issued 
for its erection. 


The Culver Construction Co., Springfield, II1., 
has secured a contract to build a new $60,000.00 
library at that place. 


Galveston, Tex., has closed a contract with -Geo. 
W. Boschke to engineer the construction of a 
$1,500,000.00 sea wall. 


The City Improvement Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
has secured a contract to do $100,000.00 worth of 
paving in San Francisco. 


Congress passed bill appropriating $70,000.00 for 
a Federal building at Ithaca, N. Y., and the amount 
may be increased later on. 


Birmingham, Ala., is to build waterworks which 
will consist in part of pumping plant with daily 
capacity of 20,000 gallons. 


The Harrison Construction Co., Newark, N. J., 
has secured contract to do about $80,000.00 of 
sewer building at Morristown, N. J. 


Apalachicola, Fla., contemplates installing sys- 
tem of waterworks costing $30,000.00. Contractors 
are invited to correspond with G. W. Hinsey, city 
clerk. 


West St. Louis Water and Light Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000.00, by 
Jno. D. Quigley, Edward S. Lewis, L. R. Blackmar 
and others. 


The Rogers Water, Electric Light and Heat Sup- 
ply Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000.00, at Rogers, Tex., for construction of 
waterworks. 


Kershaw, S. C., is to have waterworks. W. B. 
Moore, of Yorkville, and S. C. & J. S. Moore, At- 
lanta, Ga., have taken the contract for constructing 
same at $10,000.00. 


The Warren-Quinlan Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
secured a contract for $86,000.00 of asphalt paving 
at Bayonne, N. J., and will put up an asphalt 
plant at their place. 


Fort Dodge, Ia., is to spend nearly $70,000.00 
in street improvements this year. The Likes Im- 
provement Co., of Des Moines, Ia., has the con- 
tract for the work. The contract will call for the 
use of over 3,000,000 bricks. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 


The Highways Committee, of Brockton, Mass., 
has decided to spend $20,000.00 in bituminous 
macadam on North Main and Preston Streets. 


James E. Patton, of the Patton Paint Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., will build a department house 
in Chicago to cost $520,000.00. Telford & Wade, 
of Chicago, will do the work. 


W. C. Porter, of Birmingham, Ala., has received 
contract for constructing waterworks, and John- 
son & Fleming, Memphis, Tenn., to sink the arte- 
sian wells at Rosedale, Miss. 


John P. Kane & Co., New York City, has been 
awarded a contract for furnishing 10,000 barrels 
of Portland cement by the Commissioner of Docks 
and Ferries McDougal Hawkes. 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., has contracted with the city of Charleston, 
S. C., to build a modern system of waterworks. 
The price not to exceed $350,000.00. 


J. A. Roosevelt Shanley has secured a contract 
for quite a lot of granite block paving in Newark, 
N. J. David Harper also has a contract of the 
same kind, but for different streets. 


The New Orleans Water Supply Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000.00 
to extend the system of waterworks of New Or- 
leans, La. Albert Baldwin, Jr., president. 


The Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Co., 
Montreal, Can., contemplates erecting a building 
on St. James Street, to cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000.00. Architects Finley and Spence, and 
Mr. Henry Ives Cobb, of Chicago, Ill., are to do 
the work. 


The town council of Norristown, Pa., has award- 
ed contracts for $47,500.00 of paving to the Warren 
Patent Bituminous Waterproof Co. This is only 
about half the amount that will be spent by this 
city for paving, but the balance will be spent in 
other material. 


Bigelow & Wallace, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City, have drawn plans for $1,000,000.00 hotel, 
which it is said, will be built near the Gilcy House. 


President B. P. Raymond, Middletown, Conn., 
has announced the receipt of $75,000.00 by an 
anonymous doner to erect a building for the 
instruction in physics and chemistry. 


Consul Sam E. Magill writes from Tampico, 
Mex., that the Federal Government is considering 
bids for the construction of sewerage and water- 
works, drainage and pavement for the city of 
Tampico. A bit of public work that is under way 
in that locality now is the construction of a canal 
between Tampico and Tuxpan. The cost of this 
work will be near $2,000,000.00. 


Reports come from New Orleans, La., that a 
great auditorium will be built at once in order 
to accommodate the Confederate Reunion in 1903, 
and will also serve to house other great gather- 
ings. The New Orleans Auditorium Co., Ltd.. is 
already well under way and plans are being 
drawn. 


The Nelson Paving Co., San Antonio, Tex., has 
been awarded a contract for paving the business 
streets of Palestine, Tex. Mr. Jno. W. Maxey will 
superintend the works. 


Hustling at the Hecia Plant. 


The Hecla Portland Cement and Coal Co. is 
hustling things around at Bay City, Mich. They 
have put in electric lights, and are now working 
night and day. 

The construction of the walls will be carried on 
in a way never before attempted. The idea was 
originated by Mr. Loranger, and the extraordinary 
steps are taken for the sole purpose of completing 
the factory by July 1. Inside the buildings an 
elevated track, supporting a traveling crane with 
two arms extending in opposite directions at each 
end, is constructed. 

The concrete mixer is placed inside the building, 
and from the mouth of the concrete mixer issues 
every minute four cubie yards of concrete. The 
four arms of the crane, each supporting a bucket 
of 27 cubic feet capacity, are swung to receive the 
mixture, which is then distributed to every part 
of the building, the main structure being 450 ft. 
long. The cranes have a lateral as well as ordinary 
motion, and are models of the finest types now 
constructed. 

Owing to the adverse weather conditions, the 
work on the walls of the building was somewhat 
delayed. The plant will be in working order July 
1, however, says Mr. Loranger. 
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Lyon Bros. have erected a new lime kiln at 
Menominee, Wis., and will use Sturgeon Bay stone. 


The C. W. Raymond Co., Gem City, Ohio, has 
secured an order to equip a large brick plant at 
Madrid, Spain. 


Cc. A. Graham, Pittsburg, Pa., has secured con- 
tract to erect a $15,000.00 brick and stone residence 
for J. W. Beatty. 


The American Sandstone Brick Machinery Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. 


The Clements Construction Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has secured contract for construction of Gilbert- 
street sewer in that city. 


Cyrus L. Edlitz, 1123 Broadway, New York City, 
has contract for erecting a $150,000.00 building for 
the Liberty National Bank. 


The New Gem Slate Co., of Dannielsville, Pa., 
Northampton County has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000.00. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad will build a ce- 
ment elevator at Fort Williams, Ont., with a capa- 
city of 500,000 bushels of grain. 


Wm. Steel & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. have a 
contract to erect a five-story brick building for 
North Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


The R. F. Conway Co., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, Ill., has secured contract for 
granite-block paving in that city. 


Conrad Kellerman, Roe Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
has secured a coniract for erecting a four-story 
brick building for the Purina mills. 


John Frunzer, 178 Thirty-eighth Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has a contract for erecting a seven- 
story brick building at Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The Leslie Salt Refining Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by Arthur L. Whitney, Albion H. Whitney, 
Lewis E. Spear and Frederick Hewlett, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000.00. 


The Norfolk Flexible Plaster Co., Norfolk, Va., 
has been incorporated for the manufacture of plas- 
ter with a capital stock of $5,000.00. Incorporators 
are: R.C. Taylor, M. Boykin, W. L. Woodrow and 
others. 


The Quaker Portland Cement Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,000.00. Incorporators are Justus W. Bates and 
Clifford W. Lyons, of New York, and Geo. L. 
Dayton, of Jersey City. 


A Heimann & Bro., manufacturers of mining 
cars and drying machines, etc., Massillon, Ohio, 
write us that their plant has been destroyed by 
fire, and it will be between thirty and sixty days 
before the plant is completed. 


Albert C. Griffling, of Providence, R. I., has 
bought the plant of the Sag Harbor Brick Co., 
Sag Harbor, L. I., at auction for $3,550.00. Mr. 
Griffling intends to equip the plant with the latest 
brick-making machinery, and manufacture brick 
at once. 


J. W. Cooper is now Northwestern representative 
of the Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., with an 
office at 618 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Cooper has had close connection with the ce- 
ment, lime and plaster business for a number of 
years, and is a “good man.” 


The Michigan Brick Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is issuing a well-written ‘circular letter, which tells 
about the scarcity of wood and the growing de- 
mand for brick, stone and steel building material, 
and incidentally getting in a word in favor of 
their white and red building brick. 


The Standard Stone Co., 140 Nassua Street, New 
York City, has a patent process to manufacture 
ornamental artificial stone, by which it is said the 
most elaborate carvings can be as readily produced 
as the plainest blocks, and, this too, without power 
pressure, dry kilns or any thing of the kind. 


The Fire Pulp Plaster Co., Ios Angeles, Cal., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.00, by W. F. Botsford, Harry Chandler, L. E. 
Mosher, Chas. H. Frost and T. E. Gibbon. 


The American Hard Wall plastering Co., Utica, 
N. Y., issues a nice catalogue which tells about 
the good points of their product, with instructions 
for using, etc., and it also has a unique feature in 
that it contains a complete form of specifications 
for using the American hard wall plaster. 


J. A. Wangler, of the Jos. Wangler Boiler Works, 
says there is nothing new in their line. They are 
still at their old practice of making boilers for 
every use, for everybody, for every place, and are 
producing the same first-class work which has 
made this firm “solid” with the trade throughout 
the country and their city, St. Louis. 


We had a little talk recently with P. H. Tucker, 
of G. H. Little & Co., Detroit, Mich. He said that 
trade was good. Last year’s strike had partially 
unsettled matters in the spring, and wages had 
been increased. The building trade is looking up 
nicely, and he thought that several large buildings 
and manufacturing plants would be built this year. 


Among our visitors this month was J. M. Wil- 
liams, of the Rockcastle Quarry Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ky. They manufacture lime and ship twenty cars 
a day of rock products and stone. They have their 
own cooper shop and make barrels for lime. They 
expect to increase this as well as their lime kiln 
capacity, which is 150 barrels a day. 


A company known as the Metile Construction 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., has been organized by 
Jno. J. Cummins, of the Syracuse Lighting Co., 
and Edward K. Butler, of the Butler Manufactur- 
ing Co., together with New York capitalists. The 
factory will be located at Philadelphia. The 
product will consist of a material used as a sub- 
stitute for tile and marble. 


Among our new advertisers this month is the 
American Clay-Working Machinery Co., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. This firm issues an elegant catalogue, in 
which they say that the American Clay-Working 
Machinery Co. is the only firm in the world 
which builds machines for the manufacture of 
clay products by all known processes. In other 
words, they make everything for working clay in 
every manner, as those interested in clay work 
can easily find out by sending for a copy of this 
catalogue and mentioning Rock Propucts. 


The Henry Martin Brick Machine Manufacturing 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., say that if the number of ma- 
chine sales is any indication the brick craft has 
come to the conclusion that the Martin machinery 
just fills the bill. They have furnished something 
over twenty-five outfits within the past ninety 
days, and they are still ready to do more. They 
inform us that any of the readers of Rock 
Propucts who want strictly up-to-date machinery 
in their line should send for their big catalogue 
No. 60, mentioning this paper when they write. 
It will only cost a postal to get this catalogue, and 
no doubt this company would furnish the postage 
also, if it were practicable. 


An invention which has all the ear-marks of a 
good thing, is the air bolter and dust collector, 
patented by Mr. E. C. Bryant, superintendent of 
the St. Louis Sanitary Co. A company has been 
organized with a paid-up capital of $100,000.00, 
which will manufacture these machines, both in 
this country, and in Europe, where Mr. Bryant also 
has patent rights. They have already installed a 
number of tuem, and in each instance the machines 
have given complete satisfaction, as testified by the 
people using them. They are designed particularly 
for use in lime, cement, phosphate, and other 
pulverizing plants. The office of the company is at 
3910 South Broadway, St. Louis. 


The Howell Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa., 
still continues to receive complimentary letters 
about their drills, and the readers of Rock 
Propucts who nave not written them for a cata- 
logue ought to get in line lest they let a good thing 
pass. They inclose us the following letter from 
the Buena Vista Plaster and Mining Co., Plasterco 
P. O., Va.: ‘We have always believed that a good 
thing deserved due praise. We have been using 
your hand power mining drills for three years. 
Our predecessors, the ‘Buena Vista Plaster Co.,’ 
had used them for many years previous to our 
taking hold. Both they and ourselves have found 
them an ideal drill for gypsum. They have given 
us most excellent service, doing their work well, 
while repairs are very light. We sincerely wish 
you the success that your drills deserve.” ~ 
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A Few of the Direct Inquiries Made to the 








Office of Rock Products During Cast Month. 




















97.—We are in the market for an air com- 
pressor 8x8. 
98.—We want boilers; 40 h. p., 100 h. p., and 
one 18x72—4-in. tubes. 
99.—We want cranes. 
100.—Where can we get derricks? 
101.—We need dump cars. 
102.—We are in the market for elevating and 
conveying machinery. 
103.—We need a 100 h. p. engine. 
104.—We want a second-hand hoisting engine. 
105.—Where can we get prospecting drills? 
106.—I am in the market for pumps. 
107.—We want a second-hand rock drill. 
108.—Who can furnish stone saws? 
109.—I want blasting powder. 
110.—We want blacksmith tools. 
111.—We need belting. 
112.—We are in the market for four-wheel track 
cars and mining cars. 
113.—We want car wheels. 
114.—We are in the market for chain blocks. 
115.—Where can we get crowbars? 
116.—We want drill steel. 
117.—We are in the market for forges. 
118.—We need hose. 
119.—We need lamps and lanterns. 
120.—I want oil. 
121.—We want packing. 
122.—Who can furnish paint? 
123.—We want tramcars. 
124.—We want small T rails and 16-lb. rails; also, 
rails for dump cars. 
125.—We need trucks. 
126.—We need 1,000 ft. 11-in., and 730,ft., 1-in. 
steel wire rope. 
127.—We are in the market for Portland cement. 
128.—We need emery stone. 
129—I want a hammer pulverizer. 
130.—I am in the market for a rock crusher. 
131.—Where can I get scrapers? 
132.—I need brick machinery. 
133.—I will buy two good steam shovels if I 
can buy cheap enough. 
134.—We want slate for stair treads and base. 
135.—We want marble in slabs for wainscoting, 
base and stairways. 
136.—We are in the market for marble mosaics. 
137.—We want onyx for sanctuary rails. 
138.—We want granite. 
139.—We are in the market for monuments. 
140.—We want paving and artificial stone. 
141.—We are in the market for Bedford blue 
stone. 
142.— We need rock and mastic asphalt. 
143.—We want gravel, tile and asphalt roofing. 
144.—We want 20 h. p. electric motor machinery. 
145.—We are in the market for a Cummer dryer 
for drying :nimal matter products, also a sand 
dryer. 
146.—We need sand. 
147.—We want brick. 
148.—We want terra cotta. 
149.—We wish a mill suitable for grinding 
Florida land pebble phosphate. 
150.—We are in the market for an asphalt 
mixer. 
151.—We want samples and prices on manganese. 
152.—We need about three tons of rock salt. 
153.—We want watchman’s clocks. 
154.—We need polishing machinery. 
155.—We want cement machinery. 
156.—We are in the market for a rotary turn- 
table sand hoist with chain shell attachment. 
157.—We want to hear from manufacturers of a 
small capacity machine and equipment for brick. 
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One insertion, 25c a line; Two insertions, 50c 
a line; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change in the composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line; add two lines fora head. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


THE KANSAS CITY BOLT AND NUT CO., Kansas 
City, Mo., desires ‘your inquiries for bar iron, 
nuts and bolts, rivets, spikes, etc., and will quote 
favorable prices. Send for catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Zanesville, Ohio, 
manufacture “Special Dredge” quality chain, 
which gives unsurpassed satisfaction for quarry 
use. Prices reasonable. Can make quick ship- 
ments. 














WANTED—MACHINERY. 


BRICK MACHINE—Second-hand, but in good 
order. State full particulars to M. KILROY, 
Box 186, Genoa, Ill. 


PARTIES who want machinery, will hear some- 
thing to their advantage by sending list of exact 
requirements to R, care Rock Propucts. 














FOR SALE—MATERIAL. 


GRIT AND STONES—Send $1.50 to A. L. Sim- 
mons, Belfast, N. Y., and get a 100-lb. sample 
box containing 75 lbs. of “Simmons’ Fine Brown 
Grit,” that is free from flint, and 25 lbs. of soft, 
selected, coarse grit, f. 0. b. Kitchen stones for 
knives, size 1 ft. long by 2-in. square, 50c each. 











BRICK MACHINE—Perfect condition, “Hummer,” 
made by Fate Company, Plymouth, Ohio. Ad- 
dress WM. H. COLLINS, Norfolk, Va. 


LOCOMOTIVES—Narrow and standard gauge for 
light or heavy work; second-hand, but rebuilt at 
our own shop. Address SOUTHERN IRON AND 
EQUIPMENT CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 


ONE RUSSELL portable 16 h. p. engine and 
tubular boiler; one portable Keystone crusher, 
capacity 150 yards a day, complete with screens 
and elevators, weight 18,000 pounds; cheap. Ad- 
dress CARR & RADER, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

















FOR SALE—PLANT. 





LET US SELL that plant for you. See head of 
department for _Tates. 


QUARRY—The well-known Old Dominion Quairy 
Tract, containing 8914 acres, Chesterfield County, 
Va., five miles from Richmond; well equipped 
with all quarry machinery, and large No. 4 Gate* 
crushing plant; capacity, 3 to 4 cars a day; 
doing a good business. Address J. H. MIDDEN- 
DORF, P. O. Box 271, Richmond, Va. 











FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





HAVE you anything to sell that will probably in- 
terest a reader in Rock Propucts? Try a four 
or five-line advertisement for three issues—it 
will find a buyer. 


PROPERTY with a good vein of asphalt near the 
surface, located some distance from railroad, 
but railroad is being built. Address D. X., care 
Rock PRODUCTS. 














FOR WATER, OIL AND GAS WELLS. 


Soundings for Bridge Piers, pros— 
pecting for Iron Ore, testing Placer 
Ground, drilling Blast Holes for 
deep Railroad Cuts ahead of Steam 
Shovels, etc, Also contracts taken 
for drilling Wells for Railroads, 
Factories and City Water Works, 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., 


BOX R. R. BEAVER FALLS, PA. 






















yeveenveveninnnnenenenenneis 
FOR STONE QUARRY MACHINERY 


> or LORD, BOWLER & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 























FIGURING COST OF GRANITE WORK. 


The now universally adopted standard to determine the cost of working gran- 
ite; 2nd edition recently published; 70 illustrations. 
checks) for book, or write for descriptive circular, to J. F. Brennan, Peterboro, N. H. 


Send $1 bill or P. O. order (no 
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BRICK PALLETS. 


We Manufacture All Kinds of 


PALLETS 


Made of the Best Dry Lumber. 
We Make a Specialty of Foot 


PALLETS 


As per cut, with special Hand Hole, which have given the very 
best satisfaction. 1f you want good pallets write us for prices, 


THE J. N. HAHN CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





We can supply both 
LIME AND CEMENT TRADES 


WITH 


Staves, Hoops and Heading 








and will be glad to have you ask us 
for prices delivered on car at your station. 


Ohe Bibb Broom Corn Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








STONE CUTTERS 





Use Nash’s Expeditious Measurer 


A book containing 200 pages of in- 
dexed tables,which show ata glance 
the cubic contents of any stone, ac- 
cording to its length, breadth and 
depth. 1902 edition, printed from 
new plates. Order of your book— 
seller or address the publisher. 


A. L. NASH, 
17 State St. NEW YORK 


AVOID ERRORS 


SAVE TIME 











waOdvV'’T AAVWS 





WE ARE... 
MANUFACTURERS oe enn. saceuee 


CENENT MACHINERY 





‘THE AMERICAN 

CLAY-WORKING 

MACHINERY CO. pecyras, 
Obie, 














New Yor« Orrice: 
39-41 CORTLANDT wr. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY. A P DYKE 
BARGAINS in new and second-hand machinery. 
Wanted and For Sale Address W, care eee Pamoeen : . si pe iceeniphinc da 


for Sale of 


The Great Oil Gushers 





on Spindle Top Heights, 
Beaumont, Texas. 





My propositions are suitable for organization of 
STOCK COMPANIES or for Private investments. 
Title perfect. Pipe line arrangements. No telling 
the immense value of one of these great 40,000 to 
50,000 barrel daily oil spouters. Investigate NOW 
and you will likely buy in DUE TIME. 

The oil gushers at Baku, Russia, have been 
gushing 15 years—they are still gushing, and the 
land is not now for sale at any price. The same 
long life and enhancements, or even greater, are 
predicted for Spindle Top Heights at Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Price will suit you. Terms reasonble. First 
payment on gusher in escrow under contract—no 
gusher, no pay. 


IF YOU wish to drill test wells where in- 

dications are good for OIL or ROCK 
SALT in Arkansas or Texas—and Oil, Coal or 
Gas in Illinois or Missouri, on reasonable lease 
plan, let me hear. ARKANSAS has fine OIL and 
SALT indications in certain places. 

I have a fine CHALK or CEMENT deposit for 
sale in Arkansas, near a cement plant now in 
operation, using about $150,000.00 worth of ma- 
chinery. I refer to Hempstead County Bank, Hope, 
Ark., or Citizens National Bank, Beaumont, Texas. 

Write and suggest your nearest convenient point 
to meet me and talk over same. Address me, Box 
308, Beaumont, Texas, or Box 73, Hope, Arkansas. 
Am frequently in St. Louis, care The Lindell Hotel, 
which will be one convenient point to meet you. 








W =H. RHAWN, Prest. J. K. SHARPLESS, Treas. C. E. RANDALL, Sec’y. 


Catawissa Car and Foundry Co. 


CATAWISSA, PA., U. S. A. 


4 = » 


Car Wheels, Castings, Forgings. 
Flat Cars, Mine and Dump Cars, 


AND ALMOST ANY ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 
OF WOOD OR IRON, OR BOTH. 


Orders Promptly Filled. 

















Inquiries Solicited. 








Do you want BRICK MACHINERY or Brick-Yard Supplies ? 
Rat . We 
5 Erect 
> | Complete 
Plants; 
also man- 
ufacture 
a full line 
of DUMP 


a 









OUR HERCULES MACHINE. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE C, 


THE HORTON MFG CO., Painesville, Ohio. 











The henry Marlin Brick Machine 
WINUEAGTURING 60, x 
ROCK 


LANCASTER, PA, 
CRUSHERS. 
Fire-BRICK MACHINERY-Paving™ 


CEMENT MIXERS, 
ELEVATORS, 
WHEEL BARROWS, ETC. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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In straight and mixed 


carload lots for \¢g \< 
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Lime, Salt and Cement. 
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Ww | | some: 
: NEW ALBANY STONE-WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ih (I 
i \ OUR SPECIALTIES: 
ALL ———— 
I) | 3 Stone Planers, 
| | z Wardwell Channelers, = 
| | | | | | Screw Feed Gangs, < 
3 : ail ' ‘WW . Steam and Electric = 
VN Wh Nit ( Traveling Cranes, 
Ss , | YY Power Hoists, 
al " HOF | = Derrick Irons, 
: K\ 1 fl WM Bees | Wire Rip Saws, 
—— = = = ae Derrick Turners, Etc. 
: a a ore ra 
aa ><] S| SKLAN A pplication: 
: 4 me ? 
a THE NEW ALBANY DERRICK TURNER. Mills Erected Complete, 
< HANDLED BY ONE MAN WITH FULL LOAD. Ready to Rana———— 
€THE NEW ALBANY MFG. CO., NEWALBASWIND. E 
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MACOMBER AND WHYTE ROPE CO. 








naam MANUFACTURERS OF coma 


WIRE ROPE 


FOR USE IN ALL 


CROCK PRODUCTS} 
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Main Offices and Warehouse, 19 and 21 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. Factories: COAL CITY, ILLINOIS. 
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A FEW COMPANIES USING OUR 


For Drilling Salt, Slate, HAND AKD AIR DRILLS. 


Fire-Clay, Gypsum, Soap- 
Stone, Lime, Etc.; In 
fact, any rock that can 











OVER RETSOF SALT COMPANY, Retsof, N. Y. 


be drilled with an 2,000 AVERY gy ton grt COMPANY, 
AUGER DRILL. OF THESE | THE GULF SALT CO., Morgan City, La. 
HAND ROYAL SALT CO., Kanopolis, Kansas. 

MACHINES 


MYLES SALT CO., New Orleans, La. 
KINGMAN SALT CO., Kingman, Kansas. 
ENGLISH PLASTER WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
GENESEE STUCCO WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
THE GRANITE WALL PLASTER CO., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
FORRESTER PLASTER COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


ALBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hillsboro, N, B,, Canada. 














Catalogues 
and 


Prices. We Manvfacture the 


Celebrated Black 
Diamond Safety 


SQUIBS. 


MINE OFFICE RETSOF MINING COMPANY, 
MINERS OF Rock SALT, 


§ Scranton, Pa., Connell Building. 
{ New York, 115 Broadway. 
Howell Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Replying to your favor, asking what success we have had with 
your Air Drills, would say that we are now using twenty-six (26) of them and 
have had some in use for ten years. We find repairs very light, the drills giving 
good satisfaction. Wehave experimented with a great many other drills and con- 
sider your drills the most satisfactory for our purpose. 

Yours truly, D. HYMAN, Gen’! Supt. 











READ 
THIS. 


OFFICES: 


READ 
THIS. 


RetsorF, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1901. 











ESTABLISHED 1878. 


HOWELL MINING DRILL CO., - Plymouth, Pa., U.S. A. 
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ANYBODY 


With an ax or a butcher- knife could 
cut off your arm or your leg, and do it 
very quickly at that, and yet all are 
agreed that none but a carefully learned 
and long practiced surgeon should be 
trusted in any such an emergency. »* 


WHEN IT COMES TO THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS 


The printer should be selected with 
the same care as your surgeon, because 
a poorly printed catalogue is a business 
cripple in every sense of the word—you 
We make catalogues to 


know that. 


build up business. 
more than the quacks of our craft are 


charging. 


Our services cost no 


HHH HHH Kem 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


430-432 W. Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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